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A FEW WORDS 
ON EXHIBITIONS. 


THE FRENCH AND OUR OWN. 





Present—MaaistEr and Amicus. 


mMicus.—And what may 
be the artist-feeling asto 
the great Paris Exhibi- 
tion, now that it is past 
and gone, and some 
time has elapsed to let 
ruffled spirits subside ? 

Magister.—It was a 
great benefit in afford- 
ing 2 general view of 
the present state of 
: European Art-progress. I believe our 
‘\,~, artists so appreciate it. At any rate, 





eg none who crossed the sea to visit it 
54 could have regretted their expedition. 
4 One's own practice is directly affected 


by the opportunities of comparison it 
yielded between the tastes, aims, means, 
and results of the various schools. 

Amicus.—Do you consider it afforded these in 
perfection ? 

Magister—On the whole very well, but not 
thoroughly, of course, for several great European 
artists took no part in the show, and others were 
but indifferently represented; in some cases, 
also, whole classes of works were wanting: the 
Fresco Art of Germany, for example, the nature 
of which debars its removal. But, considering 
the magnitude of the idea of a Congressof modern 
Art, I think it was largely realised. 

Amicus.—It is satisfactory, perhaps, to feel 
that the subject of modern Art was not wholly 
exhausted on this one occasion, and that there 
is something still to see beside what was con- 
tained within the plaster walls of the Beaux Arts. 
It takes the poetry out of a subject to define its 
boundaries precisely, and it is well to leave 
something to the imagination. It is very com- 
fortable, in a cherished subject, to have this 
resource, this consolation to lean on; for the 
effect on me, I am sorry to say, of the mass 
of Art-work there collected, was not altogether 
pleasing. My spirits were jaded with so much 
to admire: one’s cup of admiration is but 
of a certain size, and the receptacle could not 
expand to so much at once, and thus each image 
had to content itself within a smaller compass, 
and so got jostled, and squeezed, and diminished 
in the crowd. Now, to do justice to a work of 
genius, it should reign alone, and have sole 
dominion for the time being; it should have 
free room to expand and fill the whole mind. 
I like to be thus carried away, and lifted up, as 
it were, off my feet, from this prosaic world, by 
the pennons of a great work, and to feel for the 
time as if it were part of my own being: but in 
those great halls I was pulled a thousand ways 
at once. The battalion—the army of works took 
away from the impression of each, as, in a martial 
review, you lose the individual man in the mass. 

Magister.—As a matter of mere amateur plea- 
sure, there is no question that viewing a few 
selected pictures is the best way, not only to do 
Justice to them, but to gratify yourself. But 
now and then, as a tour de force for « nation, 
or for comparison, a great exhibition may have 
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excellent fruits, although a few works of Art you 
can make friends of, of course are vastly to be 
preferred to a crowd of such acquaintance. 

Amicus.—Oh'! the same thing holds in our 

exposition every year at the Royal Academy, as 
respects the grouping there altogether of such 
various works. In going round the rooms, the 
mind is called upon to be always jumping from 
great to little, and from grave to gay, and back 
again, and has to go through a series of sudden 
convulsions and transitions, in seeking to do 
justice to the labours of each artist. For my 
part, my powers are not facile enough to prance 
with ease from broad farce to pathos, or from 
pet lap-dogs, and dogs and horses, to a great 
historic or poetic effort ; or from the Vale of 
Tempe, or the Ruins of Carthage, or the repre- 
sentation of some holy act of old, far back in the 
dim mystery of years, to the broad business city 
face of Mr. , with his well-brushed whiskers. 
The first impression on me of our annual exhi- 
bition is that of a great jumble. I have some- 
times thought it might be much better to put 
all the portraits by themselves, and all the his- 
toric and poetic works together, and make the 
still life, and the landscapes, and the dogs and 
horses, and squirrels and parrots, into separate 
clubs, and so on. Such a departmental arrange- 
ment might be worth trying ; at any rate it would 
avoid the jarring I allude to, and allow one to 
go more calmly and philosophically through the 
show, in lieu of the present saltatory and right- 
about-face evolutions one is obliged to execute 
in following the pace and direction of each artist. 
It wouldafford more harmony in thearrangement, 
and I am sure the works would be done more 
justice to, and the whole would leave a pleasanter 
impression. 

Magister,—You speak as one not knowing of 
the great and various difficulties of a hanging- 
committee’s office : the many interests there are 
to attend to; the grouping of colours in the 
pictures that have to form one side of a room— 
for each side, though made up of a number of 
pictures, should form one harmonious picture 
and coup d’eil of itself—and then the size and 
comparative merits of the works, &c. &c. have 
to be considered. I assure you the arrange- 
ment of the annual pictures, especially within 
the short three weeks that can be spared for it, 
from the time of the artists who prepare, or 
those who arrange them, is an office of great 
difficulty, anxiety, and pressure, and a thankless 
one to boot. What you suggest may be very 
well in theory, but I doubt its bearing practice. 
In the first place, you speak of these désagréments 
purely as a “lover of Art,” and it is from that 
point alone that you view the subject; but the 
Academy yearly exhibition is not addressed 
solely to the pure and earnest lovers of Art. If 
the funds of the Academy (which they redis- 
tribute so beneficially) depended on the shillings 
from these alone, they would not be able to 
keep their doors open! The Royal Academy 
annual exhibition is a great show and a lounge, 
as well as a banquet-room for the lovers of Art, 
and the mass of the visitors go to see the portraits 
of their friends, or wile away an hour or two, 
or to say they have been there, and to be amused, 
but not to think closely of or study the works; 
and the variety of images and characters in the 
very quick succession to which you object is part 
of the amusement and excitement to them. In 
such exhibitions, Art is in great degree addressed 
tothe multitude, and must be so, like other public 
matters, to be successful. The general taste must 
so be catered for, and it is better to do so in the 
temporary arrangements of the works, than in 
their individual intention and execution. Besides, 
the real lover of Art can concentrate himself on 
one work which delights him, however close it 
may be placed to some incongruous effect. 
Amicus.—He must not however indulge him- 
self so ata full time of the day, or he will be 
a public nuisance to the ever-circulating crowd. 
To avoid this, I not unfrequently go in late. 
There is a sort of dreaminess about the late 
afternoon time at the Royal Academy, when 
each ten minutes is making the rooms thinner, 
that I much enjoy; when the softening light 
adds a deepening faith and illusion to the pic- 
tured forms, and one can go on gazing at an 
Italian scene till the blue sky and clear waves 
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seem real, and feluccas seem to be moving in 
the bay, and the thin smoke to curdle up from 
Vesuvius, and the whole vision appears to swim 
and glimmer in poetry before our eyes. I be- 
lieve I am recalling one occasion when such 
a painted reverie kept me so late in the rooms 
that I narrowly escaped being swept out with 
the rest of the dust ! 

Magister.—The early morning time, also, as 
soon as the doors are open, has its advantages, 
and the atmosphere is pleasanter. 

Amicus,—I will try that next summer, but it 
must be in clear, warm weather, for the morn- 
ing’s rays always seem to me here cold for works 
of Art. I like to be cooled down to business, 
and ‘warmed up to Art. But there is another 
consideration about masses of works in exhibi- 
tions. Their numerous conflicting effects are 
such that I have but little faith in my critical 
powers in such an assemblage, and I have often 
heard artists say that a picture painted up to 
exhibition key, and looking very prominent in the 
academy rooms, is apt not to bear nearer and 
more intimate inspection so well as one elabo- 
rated with modester views, and that thus the 
“ private virtues ” of a work are not unfrequently 
sacrificed to its “public ambition;” I mean, 
that it will lose when removed to a private room, 
and that thus a public exhibition does harm 
sometimes, and is moreover by no means a sure 
test of the sterling qualities of Art. 

Magister.—That is very true. To go through 
an exhibition cursorily, and say which is the 
best picture in it; or, still more, to apportion 
out with justice the degree of praise due to 
each remarkable work, were, indeed, an arduous 
task, ‘especially so unless you have had great 
opportunities previously of studying the style 
and excellences of each master. In balancing, 
however, the advantages of exhibitions or their 
non-existence, you would find them to be mainly 
on the side of exhibitions. Public exhibition has, 
undoubtedly, some disadvantageous effects on 
Art, but it has far more than countervailing 
advantages: Art would soon dwindle here with- 
out public exhibitions. 

Amicus,—I asked you a little while ago what 
was now thought about the Paris Exhibition at 
the Beaux Arts—I meant to include the awards, 
&c.—and you replied by a general acknowledg- 
ment of its benefit, &c. ; you turned to the gene- 
ralities you could praise, I fancy, to avoid the 
specialities which you could not; but may not 
what you have just said afford some excuse for 
some of the mistakes which have been so widely 
spoken of, especially as to the awards of the 
British portion, for I heard one of our best artis‘s 
say, the other day, that the quantity, and variety, 
and style of our Art quite took our neighbours 
by surprise ? 

Magister.—You mean that their want of con- 
versance with the qualities of our masters forms 
an excuse for their want of appreciation of them ? 
Perhaps that is about the best excuse to be made 
for the juries. 

Amicus.—And this were letting them down 
very easily. A tribunal, however, which was too 
much startled by the novelty of the case to enter 
into the evidence cannot be thought an adequate 
one. I should vote for an appeal and a new 
trial. The decisions, omissions, &c., have caused 
considerable ebullition in our artist-world, Is 
it not so? 

Magister.—That is the part of the affair most 
to be regretted. It were much better had it 
been passed over by us in silence ; there would 
have been no presumption in our quietly looking 
on on the desperate scramble among our neigh- 
bours for distinctions which really were no worth 
to us, and to which we should attach none of the 
value as possessors, which now we are apt to do 
as non-recipients. Every English artist who 
could go to Paris on occasion of the Exhibition 
was right to go—professionally—for the sake of 
study and comparison ; he was right to cull from 
the Exhibition all the good he could obtain ; but 
he was not right to be irritated with decisions 
that are only calculated to be a nine days’ won- 
der, and which there is not the least chance of 
the world’s endorsing. The acts of the juries of 
Art were self-destructive, and needed no word 
of ours for their conviction; for instance, some 
of the works which were wholly passed over, as 
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far as medals or mention goes, were already | sent it; and, perhaps, it was much better it 


“standard works” throughout the civilised world, 
before they came under the arbitration of the 
juries. These, of course, are not in the smallest 
degree affected by the dicta of these gentlemen, 
whose judgment, on the other hand, is damaged 
before the world (their judges in turn) by 
their attempt to throw a slur on such works. 
The whole affair of medals, as regards us, too, 
is an anachronism : such affairs are out of date 
with us, and are almost worn out even for little 
boys from the kind hand of that grandfather of 
our institutions, the Society of Arts. Our artists 
desire but employment, and present and future 
appreciation in reward of their efforts; and if 
they stick to that text, their real and proper 
motto, they can afford to smile quietly at the 
little contretemps of the hour. 

Amicus.—Well, it may be very wise for you 
in the profession, under the circumstances, to 
apply to these matters a philosophic diminish- 
ing glass, but they present themselves to me as 
great mistakes. 

Magister.—Great or little, they will tend pro- 
bably to advantage in discouraging medals and 
such like rewards for some time to come. 

Amicus,—Would you include in such rewards 
to be discouraged, decorations of rank, such as 
the Legion of Honour? 

Maygister.—The artist makes his own deco- 


} 
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was 80. 
Magister—Up to a certain point the feeling 
dictating that is very well, but if acted on to 
any great extent, it is productive of serious harm, 
for our competitors are not apt to give us much 
credit for generosity, or to rank us higher than 
we place ourselves. As medals were then de- 
cided on—although the last act of the lamented 
Sir Robert Peel was to reduce them all to bronze 
ones, showing his animus against them -- as 
medals were then unfortunately decided, for 
their adjudication was the least satisfactory thing 
about the whole Exhibition—the best thing (as 
it is in all cases) would have been to have 
adhered to exact truth and justice, as far as 
possible, without turning to the right or left, 
and without any Quixotic generosity. 
Amicus,—Yes, there are certain things in 


' which the Briton is apt to be overweening of 


himself and his country, but certainly estimation 
of native Art is not one of these. In his own 


| idea he can fight better than any one else, if he 


rations, and our paintings and sculptures are | 


our true stars and garters. But such deco- 


rations of rank are of a different character | 


altogether to medals, What I object to in 
these last is the direct struggle into which the 
best artists are forced by them, and of which 
there is no arbitrium but themselves capable 
of judging—except that of matured public 
taste, which is the inevitable and ultimate 
judge, an all-sufficient one, too. Why, then, 
thrust us into any other? It does not, I really 
believe, benefit Art: it kicks up all the dust of 
the arena, and smacks more of the prize-ring 
than of the quiet emulation by which the higher 
regions of the Art are to be sought. Let us 
have great exhibitions now and then, if you like, 
and I am sure I sha!l be very happy to take part, 
in my small way, with the one they talk of to be 
in Vienna, but let there be no prize medals. A 
new feature for a repetition is a great thing, and 
Austria will have, at any rate, that opportunity 
of novelty, the absence of medals. On our part 
I will answer for it there would be none the less 
exertions made to, be well represented from the 
absence of medals of merit, but the contrary ; 
for I doubt whether our artists, as a body, 
would now enter into any scheme that might 
have similar ungraceful results in this respect to 
thoge on this last occasion. But you were speak- 
ing of decorations of rank: there is not so much 
to be said against them, for they are not put up 
to public competition, like a hat at a fair, on a 
slippery pole, but are presumed to be free and 
unapplied-for honours, conferred by royalty on 
merit. 
be abused, and their value lessened, by being 
given away in numbers. 

Amicus,—Yes ; you see very queer people, 
indeed, in France decorated with the Legion of 
Honour! I hope if the “Order of Merit,” the 
“©. M.” attached to the name, be eventually 
created here, which has been so often spoken of 
as our forthcoming decoration for intellect, in 
contradistinetion to the knighthood so often 
bestowed, on mere occasion, that it will be 
given away more charily and carefully than its 





is put to it, although he also deems he is very 
peaceable, which delusion he illustrates by 
being in almost every war through the world. 
He thinks, also, that he can produce the staple 
of manufacture and machinery better than any 
other nation under the sun; and it is, perhaps, 
from a secret feeling that he is a little presump- 
tuous in these claims, and from a desire to make 
up for it, that he is ready to sacrifice all the 
pretensions of his own country to Art or Music. 
He fancies he understands his own character, 
and that he is a strong-minded, sensible, cou- 
rageous, beef-fed person, 


‘* Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within,” 


who can, as far as substantials go, take the van 
of all the world ; but, as to the lighter elegancies, 


, he is very magnanimous in trumpeting forth his 








But they are apt, from their nature, to | 


analogous antecedent has been in the course of | 


years in France. 

Magister.—It is evident, however, that this 
distinction has been given in some cases by the 
Emperor, at the last moment, to make up some 
of the lapses of the juries. Our monarch had 
no such resource on the occasion of the 51 Ex- 
hibition in Hyde Park. 

Amicus.—No; the knighthoods and C. B.’s 
were not conferred for that reason, but per- 
haps it was not then so much wanted, for 
we did not err, I believe, in retaining the lion’s 
share of the rewards for our own country ; 
at any rate, I heard it said in many quarters 
that our juries rather gave the down-scale to 
foreigners, especially in Art-manufactures, and 





own inabilities, and sacrificing at the shrine of 
this apparent liberality the hopes of many of his 
own sons, who are striving head and hand to 
make up the deficiencies of which his loud voice 
seems almost to boast. Is it not so? 
Magister.—The real Art-knowledge that is 
now spreading slowly but surely in this coun- 
try is tending, I trust, to silence this cry, and 
induce people to take fairer views. Apropos 
of what we have been talking of, I see a strong 
element of hope of this in the way in which 
the adjudication of awards on this occasion 
has been taken in this country, not only by 
the body of artists, but by the press and the 
public, who have anything but endorsed the 
decisions. Indeed the bill drawn on our belief 
has assuredly not been honoured. This evident 
reaction is an evidence of the growing conscious- 
ness of the substantial qualities and truthful 
unaffected vigour of our own style of art, for, 
after all, a country must be true to itself, to do 
great things in any way, and it must be mainly 
the patron of its own Art if it is to retain and 
develope fully a national style: at least it was 
so with the Greeks and Italians, &c. 
Amicus.—But excuse my again recurring to 
these awards. Do you consider the mistakes 
and omissions that were undoubtedly made on 
this late occasion arose from carelessness or want 
of judgment on the part of the juries; or was 
there any settled plan that gave rise to the 
result; and were our artists to blame ! 
Magister.—I will first premise that our artists 
were, perhaps, rather inclined to hang back 
on the threshold of the proposition, when first 
invited to take part in the Paris Exhibition. 
They were somewhat slow, perhaps, to be im- 
bued with the importance of the great con- 
cours, and this had some effect, doubtless, on 
the eventual show they made. On the other 
hand, as regards the action of the French juries, 
doubtless they were not prepared to witness so 
much individuality and progress in English Art, 
and there was at first disposition to smile at us 
as eccentrics, but the Nature in the British works 
was not to be smiled down, and so the affair took 
this turn: they ended by allowing us merit in 
the lower branches of Art, and giving us seats on 
the lower forms, but kept all the high seats of 
Art for themselves. The British, they were fain 
to convey, are not great artists in the highest 


Art itself, in as far as sculpture could repre- | sense of the word: they fail in the poetic, the 











historic, and epic; but in the quaint representa- 
tion of every-day life and of every-day things we 
allow their excellence. They smiled approvingly 
— although here and there a strange want of 
recognition was even here shown—on our land- 
scapes, our portraits, and our dogs and horses, 
&c., but bristled up in opposition at any approach 
on our part to the “ heights” of Parnassus. We 
might gambol as much as we liked in the mea- 
dows below, but must not presume to ascend 
the hill. “That is your region, this is ours,” 
was the secret watchword ; this was the stamp 
desired to be impressed on British Art,—and this 
is, I believe, the clue that will unravel the laby- 
rinth of the awards—The Key of the Mystery, 
and one that will fit pretty nearly every case 
throughout the painting decisions, and is spe- 
cially indicated by the case of the British sculp- 
ture as a mass—which, being composed nearly 
wholly of poetic works, they put out of court 
altogether. Moreover, I may add that these 
views were especially emphasised by their signal 
notice of what has been called the “ jockey part ” 
of our contributions, the highest rewards having 
been bestowed both in oil and water-coleurs, on 
pictures of animals ! 

Amicus.—Truly we are a sporting nation, and 
this is one of the very few points on which the 
French are ready to look up to us, and so they 
thought, perhaps, this would give a sort of 
psychological truth to their decisions, 

Magistcr.—And thus to be greeted at least with 
“si non e vero e ben trovato.” But it is best 
for us to forget all about it. Iam sure we for- 
give it already, and shall never treat a French 
picture the worse in any exhibition of ours from 
a remembrance of the mistakes of ’55. 

Amicus.—In the kindred branch of Art-manu- 
factures, how do the awards to the British bear 
reviewing, or give satisfaction ? 

Magister.—I believe, on the whole, better; I 
could not, however, but remark that it was 
those among our Art-manufacturers who em- 
ploy the most French hands that were selected 
for reward. 

Amicus.—But there may be some just reason 
for that. 

Magister.—We will not enter on that now. 
One fact, gratifying and flattering to ourselves, I 
thoroughly believe: our immediate neighbours 
have a very different appreciation of our Art now 
than they had before the Exhibition, and they 
would be prepared to give a very different wel- 
come to it on another occasion. 

Amicus.—Do you, then, think our artists would 
join in another such exhibition ? 

Magister.—If there were no medals of merit, 
I believe they would, but not just now ; we have 
had enough of great exhibitions for the present. 
Suppose, however, such an occasion were to 
occur again within a few years. A medal of 
recognition and thanks to each exhibitor would 
be very well, and also that careful reports 
should be drawn up of a readable and popular 
nature, and not in the “blue book” style, of 
each class of Art and Industry displayed. I 
would have all the hitherto expence of medals 
of merit applied to these purposes, and to the 
affording increased facilities for appreciating all 
that might be seen and learnt on such an occasion. 
As it was, my feeling as to the great Paris Exhi- 
bition of the year 1855 is cordial thanks for the 
opportunities it afforded me, and the benefit 
I derived from it. I am only sorry we did not 
meet there. 

Amicus.—We missed only by a day or two; 
but there is a pleasure in comparing notes now. 
I was told during my stay that there is a grow- 
ing feeling in Paris that France has seen her best 
days in Art generally, and that she is not im- 
proving; that she is too commercial, and works 
now more pour la poche than pour la gloire. 

Magister—It may be that other nations are 
coming more up to her, or that she has more 
opportunity of seeing what they have done and 
are doing ; but I see no signs of any falling off 
in the oil-paintings, although it may, perhaps, 
apply to some other parts of Art, suck as small 
sculpture and ornamental decorative works of 
the various kinds that Paris makes for the world. 
The historic oil-paintings of the present day in 
Paris are quite up to the mark of former times ; 
and various other branches of Art, comparatively 
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novel, appear to be followed even more success- 
fully than heretofore. 

Amicus.—But do you consider French taste 
healthy in Art? 

Magister.—Healthy for us? Ah! that is a 
large subject, which we will not enter on now, for 
the daylight is very short this time of the year, 
especially for us brethren of the brush, with the 
spring exhibition in the horizon. 

Amicus.— 

** You see a hand I cannot see, 
That beckons you away,” 
a hand holding one of Messrs. Roberson’s best 
brushes! Aw revoir. 


a Qe 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DANNECKER. 





TERE are few things more pleasant to behold 
than a healthy, happy old age. And when, 
added to contentment for the experience and 
the many blessings that a long life has brought, 
we find a lively sense for the beautiful in nature 
and in Art—the mind still fresh, though the 
body be fading—the charm is then quite irre- 
sistible : we are drawn towards such a one with 
reverential affection, and forget in converse with 
him the wide space that lies between youth and 
age. And it seems the especial privilege of 
genius to remain thus ever young, It is the 
fresh spring imparting everlasting youth. 

On Dannecker had this divine gift been be- 
stowed. At near 80 years of age he possessed 
the warmth of feeling, the elasticity of mind, 
the pleasurable sense of the beautiful, which 
we generally look for but in hopeful manhood. 
He loved to be with the young, and to see and 
hear their enthusiasm ; for his years pressed 
not heavily upon him, and at heart he felt as 
fresh and as buoyant as they ; and his undimmed 
eye would sparkle, and over his countenance a 
flush of brightness would spread, as he talked of 
what he had done; and by his manner, his 
voice, and his words, one might have supposed 
that he was about to start upon the race, and 
not that it was already run. There was a fire 
within that prevented the ice of winter from 
forming. The genial warmth kept not only the 
blood in his veins, but his affections and sym- 
pathies in a strong and equal flow. The selfish- 
ness that comes upon us by age he seemed to 
have shaken from him. He was keenly alive to 
the remembrance of past friendship, and when 
he spoke of Schiller it was with all the intensity 
and fervour of a first love. His name recalled 
at once the days when they were together. 
Schiller was again in his presence, radiant and 
full of life, and the separation of years and of 
the grave had dwindled down into a recent 
yesterday. “He was his dearest friend,” he 
said; “they had studied together—here at 
Stuttgardt—at a school that the king had 
founded.” And all the circumstances attendant 
on making the bust of his friend flashed at once 
on his mind. “Schiller said to me, ‘You must 
make my portrait,’” so the happy old man began 
to relate, “and I answered ‘ Yes, I will: come 
to me to-morrow morning early,’” he continued, 
with an arch look, as if pleased at having 
managed it so cleverly; “I told him to come 
early, because I knew that he would then be 
fresh, and by thus coming to me he would be 
obliged to go into the open air, for he did not 
live very near me, and would have some distance 
to walk. And so he came, and he was excited 
and pleased, and when he entered my room 
with a light elastic step—his eye bright, and his 
whole countenance fresh and cheerful, and his 
hair off his temples—I determined to make him 
as he then looked ; just as he was when he came 
in asking for me.” 

I remarked to Dannecker, that Schiller’s 
paethen, who was still living, was very like the 

ust. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but much stouter. 
“ He is a man who rides, and walks, and shoots, 
aud goes about, and is much in the open air, and 
is out early of a morning, and that makes a man 
look burly, doesn’t it? But Schiller,” he con- 
tinued, “studied all day long, and night too, 
sometimes, and so he was thin,” he observed, 








putting his hand to his face, and drawing it down | waistcoat, as I crossed over to his house. After 


over his cheeks. “ Have we nothing of Schiller 
up-stairs,” he asked of his wife, in order that he 
might show it me; but it seemed there was 
nothing that had belonged to him at hand. 

The bust of Schjller was in a small room ad- 
joining that one where the other works of the 
sculptor were arranged. It was veiled. On re- 
moving the covering, you might perhaps be 
struck by the size of the bust, which was much 
larger than life. But what a majestic counte- 
nance! How full of life,—beaming, too, with ex- 
pression of the noblest kind! How large the 
forehead, how high and capacious, extending 
unsinkingly to the very temples, uncovered by 
the blown-back hair! The temple is undu- 
lating, and you see the full vein creeping under- 
neath. Inthe mouth there is great benevolence 
and sweetness, and its expression is gentle and 
benign. The face is full of “ traits,” and you 
soon understand that it was not possible to 
make it on a smaller scale. 

A strange feeling possessed me while in that 
lonely room, in presence of the veiled bust, and 
I trod cautiously, as though moving along a 
chamber where the remains of one whom I had 
loved were lying. 

Dannecker was of short stature, but hale and 
hearty, although so old. His face was rather 
flushed, like that of aman who has lived much in 
the open air. His eye—what fire and lustre were 
there! His whole countenance was brightened 
by it. He had gray hair, which fell back in 
long, venerable locks. His forehead was broad, 
and resembled: Schiller’s, except that it did not 
extend, like his, to the very temples. 

He spoke about Art and of Rome. Putting 
his face close to mine he said, whispering rather 
in an earnest manner, “These feet of mine 
carried me to Paris, and then to Rome. Yes, I 
was four years at Rome; I should have liked to 
stay longer, but I could not; the king sent for 
me to come back.” And by his manner it was 
clear that though he would have preferred to 
stay at Rome, he felt pride and pleasure in being 
recalled to his native country by his sovereign. 
“T was sorry to quit Rome,” he added, “ but I 
was very grateful to his Majesty.” 

Of Schiller’s bust he said that he would not 
part with it, that he should always keep it by 
him. “It shall not leave the country ; it must 
remain in Germany, in this land of Wurtemberg. 
It shall remain here in Stuttgardt,” he exclaimed 
with the greatest energy, his fine eye sparkling 
with a look of triumph, as though he felt that 
his name and Schiller’s would hereafter be men- 
tioned together, and be united in the memories 
of their countrymen. He told me he had been 
often asked to sell the bust, but he would not: 
“ Nothing in the world should make him do so. 
No,” he said, “ I must keep it.” 

When Lady Murray was at Stuttgardt, she 
went often to visit Dannecker. He said, “She 
has a work of mine, Psyche. She wasa great 
friend of sculpture. Here,” pointing to an en- 
graving of one of Canova’s works, “‘ Canova sent 
me that. Lady Murray brought it me from 
Rome. How beautiful it is! How fine that 
hand pointing to heaven, and this drapery, too ! 
Oh, Canova was a most loveable man; he was 
so good and so friendly. And he was merry, 





too, and full of life. Sometimes he would run 
into my room on tiptoe to surprise me,” and as 
he told me this, his eyes sparkled with pleasure 
at the recollection of those happy days. “Oh, | 
yes,” he added, “Canova was a kind man !” 

On taking leave of Dannecker, I asked per- 
mission to come again, a request which he | 
readily granted. “Certainly, come when you 
like.” The man who was at work below told 
me that during the last six months Dannecker 
had done nothing; but that no piece of sculp- 
ture ever left his house without his own hands 
having worked at it. There was one most beau- 
tiful work there, a recumbent figure of Sappho. 
He had sold this; but he had caused it to be 
rebought. How artist-like—how like my own 
dear friend, John Constable ! 





Friday, June 18th, 1837. 


Went again to Dannecker’s. He was at the 
window in his usual white jacket and white 
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I had been some time in his atelier, he joined 
me there. I was in the little room where the 
bust of Schiller was placed, and sitting before it. 
After he had shaken bands and shut the room 
door, which he had left open on entering, he 
seated himself beside me before the bust. After 
a while he rose, and standing on tiptoe told me 
to do the same, and so look at the bust from 
above, Then I was to look up at it, and then 
into the face, and then at it in profile. It seemed 
as if, while looking on that countenance, the 
gulf which was between them was forgotten. 

He afterwards spoke of his “ Ariadne,” and 
asked if I had seen it. I told him I often went 
to look at it. “It was quite by chance,” he said, 
“that I came to do it. It was a curious circum- 
stance. At that time I had my atelier in the 
palace, and there was a young girl there the 
most beautifully formed of any I knew. So I 
asked her if she would sit to me. She said ‘ Yes,’ 
and she did so with drapery. I then asked her 
if she would sit to me uncovered. She said she 
would, if I would make something particularly 
fine. Well, I came home and thought about it, 
and at last I determined she should be an 
Ariadne. I made a sketch, and I said,” (speak- 
ing with much energy and fire,) “she shall sit 
upon a panther. And so I made her.” 

There was a model of the statue in the room, 
and we walked round it. “Stoop down,” he 
said, taking hold of me when we came to the 
feet, “ stoop down, and look upwards: look how 
high it seems to be.” And he then led me 
behind and made me observe the fine flowing 
line of the back. Inthe adjoining room was the 
beautiful figure of “Sappho.” He dwelt upon 
it with a most complacent look. “He had sold 
it,” he said, “but afterwards his wife rebought 
it. She would have it for herself: it is hers, not 
mine.” There was, too, a group in clay of “ The 
Fates,” a mere sketch, but very fine indeed. One 
figure was spinning the thread; another, who 
was holding it, looked astonished as she turned 
and saw the third, who held the fatal shears, 
calmly sleeping. It is an exquisite group. 
“She ought to cut the thread,” said Dannecker, 
“but she sleeps.” “ You might make something 
wonderfully fine of that,” I observed. “ Yes,” 
he answered, in a low, significant voice, “but I 
have no more time!” I knew what he meant, 
and said nothing. C. B. 


RATISBON, 


—-~} -— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tux Anrt-JouRNAL.” 


BOOKBINDING. 

Srn,-——Since symmetry is so commonly allowed 
to be a main element of beauty, I have often 
wondered that so little attention should be given 
to it in the binding of books, and especially in the 
divisions and lettering of their backs. We have 
books with backs of sundry numbers of divisions, 
from four to seven, though they are most frequently 
five or six, and with lettering-picces at divers places, 
from the middle division of the odd numbers, to 
the uppermost but one of all of them; and we have 
books in boards and cloth, with lettering-picces of 
seemingly accidental widths, if they are at all com- 
mensurate with the backs of the book, and placed 
at heights which bear no intelligible proportion to 
those of the volumes to which they are attached, 
I have lately applied harmonic a to the 
back-binding of books, dividing the back into six 
band-spaces, and placing the lettering-piece on the 
third from the top. Then, if we call the whole 


| height of the book 1, the space below the lettering- 


piece will be 3 or }; the space above the lettering- 
piece will be ? or 4; and the width or height of the 
lettering-piece itself will be }: and }, 4, and } are 
the reciprocals of 6, 3, and 2, which are a harmonic 
series. If it were needful to attach a second letter- 
ing-piece, it might be placed on the third division 
from the bottom, and it would still preserve the 
harmony of the spaces. I usually choose the re- 
spective colours of the binding and lettering-piece 
upon authorities afforded by nature for the juxta- 
position of colours, W. Barnes. 


DORCHESTER. 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


W. Mulready, R.A., Painter. C. W. Sharpe, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. by 1 ft. 8 in. 





Excert by a comparison of one with the other, 
the old maxim “ Life is short and Art is long” 
will not apply to Mulready and his works: for 
more than half a century—an unusually length- 
ened period in Art-life—he has devoted himself 
to his profession, with an assiduity and zeal 
rarely known ; and each year of that term has, 
almost without interval, produced something 
that will perpetuate his name among the great 
painters of the world. And the most remark- 
able feature in his career is that with advancing 
years he appears to have been imbued with in- 
creased powers ; his whole life seems to have 
been one of progress towards perfection, as if he 
felt that he had always something to learn—that 
there was some point of excellence to be reached 
which, as yet, he had not attained to. Half the 
secret of his success may be traced to the manner 
in which he embarked on his course ; he set out 
with certain defined principles of action, so to 
speak, and to these he has constantly adhered, 
so that the differences which the various epochs 
of his Art may show are not alterations of style, 
but progress in that he commenced with, Colour 
and execution are the results at which he aimed ; 
and if we examine a picture of any single year, 
we shall find it was the best he was capable of 
producing at that particular period, his latest 
works being those wherein these two qualities 
are the most conspicuous; while even his 
earliest pictures exhibit a depth and force of 
colour which are found in the productions of 
other painters only after a life-time of severe 
study. We remember seeing at the Royal 
Academy, a very few years ago, two little pic- 
tures—views at Kensington, which were painted 
in 1813; they are simple scenes, but so extraor- 
dinary in execution and feeling, as to place them 
at once on a level with the very best works of 
their class of any age or country. 

Yet it must not be supposed that Mulready’s 
art is limited to the mere materialisin of paint- 
ing, and that he has had no higher motive than 
to excite admiration by the brilliancy of bis 
colouring, or surprise at the elaborateness of his 


manipulation : in these qualities some of the old | 


Dutch masters may equal, though none surpass 
him. His humour is rich, natural, and delicate; 
his sentimental narrative, graceful and touching ; 
so that we scarcely know to which class of 
subject to give the preference. Both are studies 
not only for the artist, but for those who desire 


to read the philosophy of human life ; the former | 


will find in them the very highest qualities of 


his Art, and the latter will discover, among the | 
groups that make up his subjects, something | 


beyond the types and shadows of individual | 
| sailles; this was followed by a group of ‘ Christ, 


character. Mulready is the “ A/sop ” of painters, 
inasmuch as beneath all his figurative expres- 


sions lies the moral of truth, fashioned indeed | 


after the similitude of a fable, but easily discerned 
aud applied. 

What a story, for example, is told in the pic- 
ture of “The Wolf and the Lamb,” already well- 
known from the engraving by Mr. J. H. Robinson, 
published many years since, the plate of which 
is, however, destroyed. 
has outgrown everything he wears—is the terror 
of all in the village; he is always ready to do 
battle, save in a righteous cause, and when his 
opponent is bigger than himself; his bair, his 
collar, his coat, and his sleeves, are all turned 
back, expressive of defiance; in his haste to 
place himself in a fighting attitude, or more pro- 
perly speaking, a bullying attitude, he has burst 
the strap of his trowsers, while his countenance 
exhibits the most perfect embodiment of juvenile 
tyranny. The other, a meek-looking—but, we 
will venture to assert, a well-disposed lad—is 
possibly “the only son of his mother, and she a 
widow ;” the little girl is his sister, whose cries 
for assistance have brought their parent to the 
door of the cottage to rescue the “ Lamb” from 
the fangs of the “ Wolf.” The whole picture is 
full of natural incident expressed in the most 
felicitous manner. 

It is in the collection at Buckingham Palace. 








That wolfish boy—he | 


| Jefferson, 
| Théatre Francais; of Racine, at Laferté-Melon ; 


| yet deserved it; in 1825 it was accepted. 





OBITUARY. 


JEAN PIERRE DAVID (D’ ANGERS). 


Tuer French papers announce the death—on 
the 6th of January, at Paris—of this eminent seulp- 
tor, whose name ranks among the highest of his 
native school. 

In the Art-Journal of August, 1847, appeared a 
long biographical sketch of him and his works. 
We must extract from this history the principal 
events of a long and well-spent life, referring our 
readers who desire acquaintance with*its details 
to the previous account. John Pierre David was 
born at Angers on the 12th of March, 1793. His 
father, a wood sculptor, was unwilling to subject 
his son to a profession from which he himself was 
able to procure only a comparatively scanty provi- 
sion for a large family. All —- however, 
to the strong inclination of the lad, who would be 
a sculptor, proved fruitless—he had attempted to 
destroy himself because his father would not yield 
to his entreaties—till at last he left home with the 
blessings of his parents to encourage him, and en- 
tered Paris at the age of eighteen, with nine francs 
in his pocket, the whole capital wherewith to com- 
mence his career of art. Soon after his arrival in 
Paris he attended the ateliers of his namesake, 
David, the painter, and of Roland, the sculptor : 
within eighteen months of his quitting home, he 
had gained a medal at the French Academy, and been 
favourably noticed by the various professors. In 
1809, his native town voted him an annuity of 600 
franes to enable him the better to prosecute his 
studies. In 1810, he bore off the prize for the 
‘** Head of Expression,’ and the second prize for 
sculpture ; oa in the year following the great 
prize, that of Rome, was awarded to him for his 
relievo of the ‘‘ Death of Epaminondas.’”’ During 
his five years of study at Rome, as pensioner of the 
Academy, he attracted the attention of Canova, 
who thought very highly of the talents of the young 
Frenchman, and whose works were held by David 
in the greatest veneration. When the latter re- 
turned to Paris, in 1816, the sight of the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons—for he was an ardent Napo- 
leonist—and of the allied forces at the gates of the 
city, induced him to come to London, trusting that 
through Flaxman he might find the opportunity of 
dedicating his genius to Britain. Flaxman, how- 
ever, took it into his head that the young sculptor 
was somehow or other related to David, the painter, 
whose ultra-republican principles he detested. 
Flaxman gave him a cold reception, so there was 
no hope for him in that quarter; and an offer, as it 
was said at the time, which was made to him by 
some individual in high position to erect the 
Waterloo Column, so disconcerted him that he im- 
mediately sold all he had brought over with him, 
and returned to Paris. 

Once more in his native country he set earnestly 
to work, leaving politics to take care of themselves, 
notwithstanding he still retained his strong party 
feclings. We can only enumerate his principal 
works in the order, or nearly so, in which they were 
executed. His first great work was a statue of 
Condé, placed in the first instance on the bridge of 
Louis XV., and subsequently transplanted to Ver- 


the Virgin, and St. John,’’ for his native town; the 
‘** Twelve Apostles’’ for the chapel of the palace at 
Vincennes; four bas-reliefs for Fontainebleau; a 


| frieze, 104 feet in length, for the Place Bastile, since 


removed to the Arch of Triumph at Marseilles ; 
the statue of ‘ René, the Good,’’ King of Sicily, at 
Aix; three bas-reliefs and a statue of Fenelon, at 
Cambray; a statue of the Vendean hero, Bon- 
champs, in the church of St. Florent; a monu- 
mental statue of General Foy, with four bas-reliefs, 
at Pére-la-Chaise—a gratuitous work of the sculp- 
tor’s; statues of Corneille, at Rouen; of Cuvier, at 
Montbeliard, and at the Jardin des Plantes; of 
at Philadelphia; of Talma, at the 


of St. Cyr, at Pére-la-Chaise ; of Carrel, at Rouen ; 
of Philopemen, in the garden of the Tuileries; of 
**St. Cecilia,” in the church of St. Maurice, at 
Angers; of -Bichart, in the Hotel Dieu; of Mar- 
shals Lefevre and Suchet, &e. 

The busts and medallion portraits by David are 
too multitudinous to particularise here ; they in- 
clude a large number of the most distinguished 
characters of Europe, contemporary with the 
sculptor. 

In 1823, the king wished to confer on David the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, but he modestly 
declined the honour, on the ground that he had not 
In 1826 
he was elected member of the Institute, and soon 
after professor at the Académie. In 1827 he again 
visited England, where he was cordially received, 











and where he modelled the heads of many of our 
distinguished countrymen. In 1829 and in 1831 
he travelled into Germany, for a purpose similar to 
that with which he visited England. To this 
period of his life belongs his famous statue of 
Guttenberg, at Strasburg, with its powerful bas- 
reliefs; of Jean Bart, at Dunkirk; and the group of 
Zavier Bichat, at Bourg. Perhaps the statue which 
David most delighted in was that of Barra, a young 
Republican drummer, who fell in the wars of La 
Vendée; it was destined for the Pantheon, but was 
not placed there, nor do we know what has become 
of it. 

On the wall behind the chair on which the 
writer is penning this brief and imperfect tribute 
to the memory of a great artist, hangs his portrait ; 
it is that of a man of genius, stern, and somewhat 
imperious in expression, but earnest and enthu- 
siastic. This earnestness and enthusiasm were the 
great features of his character, and bore him on- 
wards to success. Sternness was far from his 
natural disposition, though hasty, and somewhat 
intolerant towards those who differed from him in 
politics. But he possessed the att ibutes of kind 
and generous feelings, sympathised with the dis- 
tressed ; was liberal towards the young and aspiring 
artist, and open in the avowal of his sentiments, 
whether to friend or enemy. 
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SUGGESTIONS OF SUBJECT 
TO THE STUDENT IN ART.* 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 





CHAPTER IT. 

The Sculptors in Council—Agesander and his Sons, Athe- 
nodorosand Polycrates — Imelda Lambertazzi—The 
Brothers’ Visit—The Lady’s Dwarf—‘‘ In their death 
they were not divided ””—Vienna and her Lovers— 
Friendly Criticism, of a learned German— Our 
** Brandy-Maidens ”— Prague and its Painters— 
Sigismund’s Safe-conduct—The Martyr’s Friends— 
Frederick of the Palatinate—The Winter-King’s 
Banquet—Bohemian Critics in Art—Sculpture Gal- 
leries of the Vatican—The Nile and his Children 
—Barks of the Pigmies—The One Fault of our 
Mother-land—“‘ Floreat Etona ”—Hal has come !— 
John of England—The King’s Justice—Alice will 
not Marry—Sculptor or Painter—Giorgione to the 
Rescue !— Egeria—The Cameena Listening —The 
Nymph in Sorrow—Hippolytus and the Dryads— 
Approach of Artemis—Consolation and Deliverance. 


More frequently should those, who now uphold 
the empire of Art, be found offering homage to 
the glories of their Great departed. All honour 
to the artist—worthy of the name—who devotes 
pencil or chisel to the memory of the mighty 
dead, and who gives to these later times the form, 
the face, the living presence of one who has illu- 
mined the past. 

Have we then a painter or a sculptor who can 
do this worthily, as regards him to whom the 
whole broad world is debtor for one of its 
richest treasures in Art?—“ as regards them”— 
perhaps, we should say, since it is of the creator 
of the Laocoon, of Agesander, and of his sons 
Athenodoros and Polycrates,+ that we speak. 

The sublime master and the sons who have 
not degenerated from such a sire — contem- 
plating the well-nigh completed work that was 
to bear their names triumphantly through all 
time—surely these may form a company well 
fitted to occupy the nights and days of one 
whose soul, vowed to Art, can worship only in 
the presence of her highest manifestations ; and 
we know that we have among us some who feel 
that they may aspire to treat such themes. 

It is to the Sculptor that this grand and 
glorious Council of Sculptors would seem of right 
to belong, and even at this moment who shall 
say that its reproduction is not in the heart of 
one, who does but wait until he shall find such 
marble as he can hold to be pure enough for so 
lofty a work! Let the day come! but, mean- 
while, we are content to accept the life-giving 
canvas. See only that it bear ythe magnificent 
forms of those immortal sculptors ; let us have 
their noble heads, with the light of his genius 
irradiating each brow, and all praise to the 
painter who shall enrich the coming ages with 
a gift so valuable. 





* Continued from p. 16. 
¢ Called also Polydoros. 
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Few cities, even of romance-inspiring Italy, 
present a richer abundance of picturesque memo- 
ries than does Bologna. And among these, the 
well-authenticated story of Imelda Lambertazzi 
might commend itself to the student of pictorial 
effect with a force of appeal scarcely inferior to 
that of her who has made of Verona a shrine for 
the pilgrim of Art in all ages: but where hath 
been the bard to chronicle its details? “And 
Echo answers, where?” The history of Imelda 
would seem to have lain concealed beneath that 
dust which ever accumulates over the mere dry 
annalist ; or, if touched on by more attractive 
authors, it has been so slightly, as to awaken no 
responsive chord in the great heart of the 
masses ; neither will the simple mention of its 
unhappy close, to which our present purpose 
confines us, be more than the driest detail of 
facts ;* yet from these may the painter assuredly 
derive some matter for his musings. 

Imelda Lambertazzi was a daughter of that 
family whose then chief was the head of the 
Ghibelline faction in Bologna, yet she had met, 
and fatally been taught to love by the young 
LBonifazio Geremei, whose noble house stood 
paramount among the most zealous of the 
Guelphic party. A secret marriage had united 
the lovers ; but their stolen meetings were be- 
trayed to the family of Imelda by the treachery 
of one she trusted; and her brothers, forcing 
their way into her apartments, attacked the 
unarmed Geremei with their daggers. Declaring 
to their sister that their weapons were poisoned, 
they thus sought to deter the unhappy lady 
from placing her own slight form between them- 
selves and their victim. But the warning proved 
vain. Imelda threw herself before her husband, 
and is supposed to have received some injury 
from the poisoned daggers. Be this as it may, 
Geremei was despatched, and his body was 
dragged to a distant part of the palace, where 
the murderers left it in a vaulted chamber, 
there to await some more convenient season 
for burial. 

They had been followed by a dwarf in the 
service of Imelda; and this poor creature, return- 
ing to his mistress with tidings of the place 
where her husband's corpse was laid, conducted 
her to the vault, when the means by which 
Eleanora of Castille is popularly, but erro- 
neously, said to have saved the life of our own 
Edward I. in the Holy Land, were eagerly 
adopted by the unfortunate Imelda. And 
her happy husband did awake to conscious 
ness; but it was only to acquire the certainty 
that his wife had sacrificed herself in the vain 
hope of saving him. The poison she had 
imbibed, aided, perhaps, by that received from 
the weapons of her brothers, had already 
begun to produce its effect; and the priest, 
who had performed their marriage rite, sought 
by the faithful dwarf, could but arrive in time 
to discover the pair so fondly united in their 
lives, thus dying together. From his hands 
they received the consolations of religion; 
and the last sigh of Geremei was exhaled in a 
blessing on the wife who had so dearly proved 
her faith. The feeble arms of the expiring 
Imelda were then twined around her insensible 
lord,—both happy, at least, in that they were 
delivered from the pains of separation by the 
pitying hand of death. 

More than one of Imelda’s compatriots, with 
whom these incidents have been discussed, in 
the city of her abode, have pointed out moments 
in the same, well calculated to attract: the notice 
of the painter. These have varied as differed 
the tastes and feelings of the speakers; but all 
have agreed that many pictures were to be found 
in the story; their selection and treatment we 
leave to the artist. 


_ “Rich and rare,” without doubt, are the attrac- 
tions of the Austrian capital ; yet they have, for 
the most part, received their full meed of praise, 
and in some instances have been lauded much 
beyond their deserts. Vienna is a brilliant city, 
nevertheless, and “ abstraction faite” of all the 





* The writer thinks it possible that some mention of 
Imelda Lambertazzi may be made in Rogers’s “Italy,” 
but has not the book at hand to ascertain the truth of 
this conjecture. 





| 
exaggerated eulogies bestowed on her by the more 


ardent of her lovers. Fair collections in Art 
enrich the princely palaces of her great nobles ; 
and the courtesy with which these are offered to 
the inspection of the foreign guest, is no slight 
addition to the pleasure they convey. 

Revisiting one of the most important of these 
collections, after the lapse of some years, the 
present writer listened, with pride and gratifi- 
cation, to the admiration expressed for the 
Galleries of our own high Magnates, by 
one whose fiat is, in such matters, held to be 
conclusive. But the remarks of the same 
speaker, on our periodical exhibitions—those of 
the Royal Academy and other institutions, that 
is to say—although pleasing in the main, were, 
in certain respects, less flattering to the English 
ears of his auditor, while the impression they 
made was all the more lasting, from the known 
disposition of the reluctant censor to see every 
thing produced by England “en beau.” The 
undeniable justice of these friendly strictures 
gave them added force. Let us try if we cannot 
profit by them. 

“Why will so many of your really clever 
painters give themselves to the delineation of 
fat red boys eating what you call the dompling, 
or to that of your ‘ brandy-maidens’ et id genus 
omne?” quoth my colloquist, not exactly familiar 
with our idiom, but coming, nevertheless, very 
near the true character of the subjects depre- 
cated. 

“You would surely not prohibit incidents of 
ordinary life?” returned his interlocutor, know- 
ing well that he had no such desire, but unpre- 
pared at the moment with any better defence. 

“Certainly not; but neither will I permit 


them to push all other incidents from their | 


stools,” was the smiling rejoinder. ‘“ Here have 
I been delighting myself with the many great 
and excellent qualities exhibited by your artists 
in the , and the , and the ~—,” he ex- 
claimed, in continuance, running over the names 
of some half-dozen among our exhibitions of that 
year, “but in every one I find more or less 
cause to regret the predominance of the subjects 
in question, while you neglect another class of 
themes, to which no school of painters could do 
more effectual justice than your own.” 

“T do not mean the Grand Historical,” he 
continued, referring to a remark he had been 
previously making, “but rather to what we 
will, if you please, call the Domestic History of 
Nations. And I ask you if your annals are not 
amply rich in events of interest worthy to be 
commemorated?” They are, without doubt. 
And the earnest speaker rapidly adduced several 
more or less familiar incidents from our history, 
in proof of his assertion. “Is it, then, that your 
artists do not read, or must we suppose that the 
brandy-girl appeals with more success to your 
national tastes? Ah! it is not brandy she wills 
to give you '—perhaps not; but do not let us 
split straws (this in reply to a most stupid at- 
tempt at explanation on the part of his compa- 
nion—mine unworthy self, videlicet). I grant 
you, too, that she is piquante and pretty, that 
sherry-girl, since you say I must not call her a 
brandy-maiden, she does veritably offer ‘an 
excuse for the glass,’ * as your good comedy has 
it ; but your able artists should more frequently 
do themselves the justice of handling higher 
themes. You have seen the exhibition at —— 
this year, I know, and at ——, and at ——, and 
I think also at ?” And my interrogator 
enumerated certain continental cities, not of the 











Jirst class, whose academies he had recently 


visited. It was true, I had seen them all, but of 
the exhibition in the last-mentioned, I insisted 
that it was not worthy to be named with the 
least meritorious of our own. 

To this my friend agreed ; but he added, “ It 
is for that very reason I cite it, since even there 
I ask you if you did not see a class of subjects, 
whereon the genius of your artists would have 
produced an effect widely differing from that 
which justly dissatisfied you at ——?” 

There was no denying the fact; nor indeed 





* “Tet the toast pass, 
Drink to the lass, 
I'll warrant she ’ll find an excuse for the glass.” 


Song of Charles in ‘‘ The School for Scandal.” 








| refrain from specifying these. 
_if our own history may not furnish us with 


had the writer failed to remark it, or to draw 
the inference, as now drawn by our friendly 
critic, whether before or after his words had 
been spoken. Being at Prague, for example, 
some short time subsequently to the conversa- 
tion here partially repeated, we were reminded 
of its tenor by many a pleasant example of the 
tendency to choosing incidents of the domestic 
history of their nation, evinced by the gifted 
painters whose works were then exhibiting in 
that quaint and beautiful old city. Here is one, 
of which the interest is common to every Pro- 
testant people of Europe. 

The Bohemian painter, Jawurek, takes for his 
theme that most sorrowful of episodes, the judi- 
cial murder of John Huss, at Constance. He 
does not harrow the soul of the spectator by 
permitting the victim to be seen amidst the glare 
of those fires, kindled to prove the worthless- 
ness of the Emperor Sigismund's safe-conduct ; 
the point of time chosen is somewhat later: the 
crime has been consummated; the name of the 
dishonoured potentate has become the by-word 
of the future (for, with every tale of Imperial 
treachery that has since appalled the world, this 
deed of darkness is recalled, to his infamy), and 
we stand on that desecrated spot, where the 
pile of martyrdom is scarcely yet extinguished. 
There with us, are two grave and majestic forms, 
profound grief speaking from every feature of 
their faces, and ineffaceably impressing a sorrow- 
ful recollection of both on the heart of the 
spectator. They are but two, and the scene is 
but a desolate waste, from whose outraged soil 
they have gathered a poor handful of ashes, the 
mournful token which is all they can now bear 


| to expectant Prague of that loved and treasured 


son, whose safety had been solemnly confided 
to their protection by the reluctant and 
anxious city. Yet is what we behold of the 
highest significance ; for these are the bereaved 
friends of the martyred saint. They are the 
Counts Von Chlum and Von Dubé—those 
trusted and honoured men to whom Prague 
committed the guardianship of her valued 
teacher when she suffered him to leave the 
safety of her walls for what was known to be a 
service of danger, but from the perils of which 
she fondly believed him to be sheltered by the 
egis of Sigismund’s imperial honour. 

The picture is an admirable one, and presents 
a perpetual lesson, whether to princes or people ; 
beautiful it is, too, and full of various merits as 
a work of Art; but of these we are not now to 
speak ; it is with the subject alone that we are 
now occupied. 

Frederick the Elector Palatine, rising from a 
banquet to receive intelligence of the defeat of 
his army at the Battle of the White Hill, is 
a work presented in the same exhibition. This 
is by Cermack, of Prague, and is of value, inas- 
much as that it commemorates an event of 
incalculable importance—one which materially 
affected the destinies of Austria and of Europe ; 
its effects on those of Protestantism many of 
our readers will remember. The Winter-King, 
as the Germans call Frederick of Bohemia, from 
the circumstance of his reign not extending 
over a longer period, is but one of many figures 
crowding this picture, the merits or demerits 
of which we do not discuss; it is the subject 
only that we here allude to, and that is not 
ill-chosen. 

The compatriots of the painter reproach him 
for suffering the messenger of that fatal news to 
be adorned and perfumed before approaching 
the sovereign’s presence ; and they ask the artist 
wherefore the more appropriate figure of a 
soldier, covered with dust and worn with toil, 
had not rather been chosen, that so the “heart 
of the mystery” might at once have been laid 
open to the now half-doubting inquirer, who may 
justly demand, wherefore, then, are these revel- 
lers thus startled from their feasting? This 
question we leave the painter to settle with his 
querists ; but it is not without a certain perti- 
nence. 

Other pictures of similar character were 
treated by the artists whose works adorned the 
exhibition in question, and to some of them we 
may hereafter return ; but, for the moment, we 
Let us rather see 
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something of approximate, or at least of equally 
available kind. Our researches will assuredly 
not be vain. More than one occurrence, well- 
suited for illustration by the pencil, presents 
itself to the memory, and shall receive the atten- 
tion due; but, first, there is a subject of some- 
what different sort demanding our care. 


Among the many superb halls and galleries 
devoted to sculpture in the palace of the Vati- 
can, is one called the Nuovo Braccio, erected 
during the pontificate of Pius VIL, and under 
the immediate superintendence of that pontiff’s 
enlightened minister, the Cardinal Ercole Con- 
salvi. Of priceless worth are the treasures of 
Art that arrest the steps of him who takes his 
fortunate way through even this one portion of 
the vast collection of sculptures assembled in 
the Vatican, although it is not here that the 
richest gems in that collection are shrined. But 
we confine our remarks for the present to one 
only, which, if not the most exalted in concep- 
tion, is at least one of the most genial in subject 
and perfect in execution of all contained in the 
gallery. This is a recumbent statue of more 
than colossal dimensions, and of imposing, yet 
most beneficent aspect ; excavated from the site 
of a temple sacred to Isis and Serapis, when the 
papal chair was occupied by Leo X., and placed 
by him in the Vatican. This figure, believed to 
represent the Nile, is in itself a work of infinite 
majesty and beauty; but the effect of its mas- 
sive proportions is enhanced by the presence of 
exquisite children, all clambering and sporting, 
with the most life-like truth and animation, over 
and upon the mighty limbs and enormous trunk 
of the colossus. 

Few lovers of Art give their cordial approval 
to allegory; its far-fetched conceits too fre- 
quently perplex rather than gratify the beholder, 
and it is but the simplest form of this figure 
that can ever hope to enlist his true sympathies. 
But in this work we have the simplest form ;— 
we must needs admit it to be an allegory, since 
the statue is that of a river-god, and the beau- 
teous boys, toiling in all directions to surmount 
his colossal form, represent the sixteen cubits 
which are the desired extent of the Nile’s annual 
increase, yet, so slight are the intimations of 
allegorical allusion, so pure and simply grand is 
the conception of the work, that you are at 
liberty to forget the fact that it is allegory, and 
may resign yourself without interruption to the 
charming spectacle before you. 

The god himself is a figure of rare perfection ; 
the head is crowned with ears of corn, and 
flowers of the water-lily ; a beard of magnificent 
amplitude flows over the breast, and the face 
has a most heart-winning expression of benevo- 
lence, in the highest sense of that much-abused 
word, 

But the boys! the beautiful children ! what 
a delight are they! you might furnish forth a 
total gallery by merely copying those life-like 
groups,—merely copying, did I say—now I would 


themselves to do it! we might then hope for a 
collection such as we are else little likely to 
obtain. 

“The boys,” you will say, “the boys! let us 
see what they are doing ;” and you are right, they 
amply justify your impatience to look more 
closely at the animated pictures they are making 
for us. The grace and beauty of their infantile 
forms and eager faces, you will imagine ; words 
could do nothing towards describing these. As 
to their object in life, ¢hat is to obtain high place 
on the marble world presented to them by the 
vast figure of the god. No idle waiters upon 
fortune are they. It is true that one of them 
has been led away by the false hope that he may 
reach the top of the ladder before he has set a 
prudent foot on the lower rounds, but you see 
that disappointment awaits him; disdaining to 
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certain of this, you turn to see how the rest are 
“shaping.” Some—legitimate labourers these— 
have attained, after due effort, to eminent places 
on different parts of the limbs, and even of the 
trunk ; one among them is amusing himself with 
the useless toil of a comrade, who is seeking to 
mount at the knee. The others are strenuously 
pursuing their upward path. 

At the foot is a wee man who cannot make 
up his mind to try; the effort is too difficult ! 
he is cogitating the matter, with grave looks 
that sit comically on the baby face of him, but 
above,—and already making progress up that long 
and steep ascent, the right leg,—are good friends 
of his, who look back with encouraging gestures. 
Wait awhile ; he’ll begin presently ; their good 
counsel cannot but prevail. 

On the mountain of a shoulder sits one who 
has made his way to that glorious eminence by 
many a brave effort oftentimes renewed, be you 
sure of that. So there he sits and takes breath 
awhile. Another, whose head appears below 
the neck, and who is in a truly perilous position, 
has his two arms clasped round a cable-like lock 
of the river-god’s hair ; but how, even with that 
solid holdfast, he is to establish those struggling 
limbs on the point he is aiming for on the 
powerful neck, does not yet appear. Fast ap- 
proaching the enviable occupant of the shoulder 
is another successful aspirant ; he holds a lotus 
in his hand, and is extending it towards a com- 
rade less advanced, with an expression that says 
“ Keep good heart, man ! it is to be done.” 

But the monarch and glory of that gladsome 
troop, the observed of all observers, is one who 
has not only reached the broad table-land of the 
river-god's head, but has actually stepped thence 
into the Cornucopia which Nilus holds in his 
large left arm. Yes, he has seated himself there 
—even there—and the pride of his heart may be 
well nigh seen to quiver through every beauti- 
ful part of his exquisite form. One plump foot 
pressing firmly on the edge of his well-won 
eyrie, he sits with head erect, his round arms 
folded on his baby bosom, while the charming 
face comes forth from the rich curling locks, 
thrown back in his triumph, with a frank de- 
mand for sympathy in his gladness that no heart 
of man could resist. 

In front of the god is a crocodile, whom one 
of the children raises his hand to strike, but a 
second interposing, begs for mercy, and a third 
tries to urge the creature into motion; two 
others‘stand gravely considering what manner of 
animal the playmate of their comrades may be. 

Near the right foot of the statue lies one idle 
beauty, who does not care to emulate the toils 
of his brethren, he prefers to sport with the 
flowers that bloom on the river-god’s couch. 
One might say—* let us hope that he may tak’ a 
thought, an’ mend— ;” but see! he is doing his 
best to drag down the good steady man who has 
won his way to the ankle, which he bestrides 
with a solemn satisfaction, showing how he hath 
not accomplished so much without his pains. 


¢ | Surely the fruit of all that labour will not be 
that some half-dozen of our artists would set | 


lost? he cannot suffer himself to be dragged 
back? let us see what comes of the struggle ! 
No; the sensible plodding fellow has resisted,— 
he will not hear the voice of the charmer, and 
another wrench shall free his foot from the 
tempter’s grasp. 

And now, to say something respecting the 
life-like truth and animation of all these groups, 
would seem due to them, and would be but the 
barest justice ; but nothing short of beholding 
them for yourselves could give you even a faint 
idea of their varied perfections ;— the joyous 
alacrity of some, the earnest gravity of others, 


| the perfect life of motion exhibited by all, and 
_ the charm of grace and beauty pervading every 


join his companions, who are toiling to get a first | 


step on the mighty foot, this man has laid a 
covetous grasp on the extreme points of the 
long flowing beard, and seeks to drag himself up 
by the massive handful which his tiptoe efforts 
have enabled him to reach. But, no; it is not 


thus that the head is to be gained—another | 
moment will see him stranded on his back, and | be tempted to feel dissatisfied with the present 


part, all this could not be worthily described in 
words, wherefore I will not waste your time in the 
vain attempt. 

The base of the statue is adorned with sculp- 
tures appropriate to the subject; among them 
are Barks manned by Pigmies,—celebrated by 
Pliny for their boldness ia chase of the various 
creatures inhabiting the Nile—and figures of the 


| sacred ibis, with a combat between the crocodile 


and the hippopotamus. The execution of the 
whole work is admirable, and if one could ever 





Rome, it would be when thinking of what the 
glorious city must have been, when such were 
to be seen abounding in all her public ways. 





If there be a fault in the sweet mother-land, 
—and when this question is discussed, we are 
never able cordially to support the affirmative 
proposition — but if there be a fault, it must 
assuredly be found in that coy reluctance, 
wherewith alone the blessed sun permits us to 
behold his comely features, through the larger 
portion of the year. Grim, grey, and wholly 
impervious are the veils behind which he, for 
the most part, conceals the splendours we would 
so fain be daily worshipping, and for this it is 
that we do sometimes cast looks of regret to- 
wards certain of those more favoured regions, 
whereon his ‘eyes of glory are less unwillingly 
bent. Nay, are we not sometimes moved to the 
degree of rushing forth, and of putting between 
this our well-loved mother, and our shivering 
selves, that belt of waters wherewith her ex- 
cellences and her beauties are girdled in from 
the “broad profane” of the outer world! We 
are, there is no denying it ; but then, it is ever 
in chase of a gleam of sunshine, nothing less 
potently attractive could lure us from her side. 
No, “by him who sleeps in Phyle,” we go for 
the sun, and the sun alone, nor, could we find it 
in our heart to expatriate ourselves, once for all, 
—would it be for aught save the love of his 
“ beaux yeux.” 

Not that even this would avail to produce the 
effect. We would make visits to other lands— 
many and often—but for persistent abode, or 
even for protracted residence, give us the land 
of our fathers, England, and no other, is em- 
phatically the place for an Englishman; this is 
his home, though his tendency to wandering be of 
somewhat frequent recurrence, and granting that 
his outbreaks do occasionally take him far afield. 

For admitting that we bemoan ourselves, and 
break our hearts over the unkindness of Dan 
Pheebus,—or that we scowl at his obduracy with 
a visage dark as the sky, through precious weeks 
and months, while those lazy Palermitans, 
Ischiotes, or Calabrese, with many another ragged 
rogue of our worshipful acquaintance, lie basking 
in his rays, have we not the sunshine of our 
hearths to dry our tears withal? and where, in 
all the world, shall be found a consolation— 
though your grief be of that depth which is 
justified only by the lack of blue skies—where 
shall be found a consolation so complete in all its 
aspects as is the glow of our English fireside ! 


‘*The bonny bright blink o’ my ain.” 


We all know the rest, and fair betide the 
memory of the poet who so cheerily sung and 
said it. For the love of this, then, let us still 
hold fast by the land of our birth,—its grim 
grey skies and all. 

And having agreed to do that, why may we 
not more frequently warm up our galleries by 
some of those “ exquisite reasons” wherewith we 
are so amply provided as excuse for our deter- 
mination? Here, for example, is one out of 
hundreds at this moment presenting themselves 
in the fair homesteads of England, that must 
appeal to the hearts of thousands, and if you 
will but give us their simple history, as you may 
see it proceeding before your eyes in the goodly 
halls of a family that need by no means be 
specified, seeing that its name is Legion in our 
land, you will merit well of all whose suf- 
frages are worth the asking, and need not go 
farther from home for your subject this time. 

“ Floreat Etona!” are the words of greeting 
uttered with beaming countenance, and in the 
most cheery of tones, by a true Englishman, 
standing on his own hearthstone, to the right 
noble-looking heir of his house, whom he has 
seen to enter their stately portal, but who has 
been arrested on his way to the magnificent 
room within which he remains,—and we with 
him,—by the two sweet sisters hastening down 
a splendid staircase, also visible from our “ post 
of vantage.” 

The bright face of the young Etonian, up- 
turned to meet their glance, gives us fair oppor- 
tunity for marking the frankness and truth of 
his brow: the clear intelligence of his eyes, the 
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force implied in that well-formed chin, with the 
mingled firmness and sweetness of the mouth, 
are alike revealed by this attitude, while there 
is a beautiful expression of heart-warm affection 
now lightening over all these features, as he 
replies to the looks of love showering down upon 
him from those fair heads bending over the 
massive balustrade ; their silky locks half con- 
ceal the faces, which are, besides, turned to him, 
and not for us. 

His lithe elastic figure has meanwhile not 
ceased its forward movement, even now will he 
clasp those glad sisters in his embrace, and 
that before they have well gained the lowermost 
stair. 

“Hal has‘come! he has come/” cries exult- 
ingly a much younger boy, who has rushed 
before him into their father’s arms, with the 
news. Long emancipated from the inglorious 
dominion of “my sisters’ governess,” this fine 
member of our family gathering is the faithful 
satellite of his brother. He has inherited Hal’s 
pony, since the latter assumed that most envied 
of thrones, the “ Pigskin” (but not as yet the 
“ Pink”) on the clever mare always found in 
so good a place with the Cottesmore hounds 
last season; and in his secret soul has that 
urchin vowed to emulate the honours of his 
senior, through all the wider fields of youthful 
ambition. 

For Hal is the god of his idolatry, and that 
no finer fellow than he adorns this whole world’s 
round, is the younger brother's most cherished 
creed. 
our “ jeunesse dorée” who disport themselves on 
the banks of Thames, where the conscious river 
reflects England’s one truly royal hold, the 
Castle of Windsor. He waits impatiently for the 
time, and thinks how he, too, among other bold 
deeds, will then sit down in his saddle, and 
keep “his horse’s head straight,” * as enjoined 
by a competent authority of the day, whose ex- 
ample effectually illustrates his precept. 

The still fair mother of these rejoicing children 
is crossing the floor with steps that have not 
lost their lightness, and whose eagerness cannot 
mar their grace; a more ancient ancestress is 
rising from her cushions, to throw off half the 
oppression of her years, as she takes her part in 
the greetings to ensue. Other accessories there 
are, but I cannot pause to describe them. Dogs 
of various races assert their claim to a share in 
the gladness. And now, if you are not glad for 
them yourself, the dear people—Etonian, boy- 
brother, dogs and all—nay, if you cannot see 
that even the pale governess, stealing down 
after the two fair girls, and forgetting to restrain 
the bounding fairy at her side—whose hand she 
holds but to steady her steps—if you cannot see 
that even she has a beam of welcome for Hal on 
her face, it is not you who shall paint their 
picture. Call your comrade, with a heart in his 
bosom, for this labour of love; you would spoil 
my heartsome faces for me, and I want them to 
be set before us with all the warmth of their 
feelings, no less than with the intelligence of 
their brows and the beauty of their race. 

And a something like this—the same in its 
heart-warming happiness, and differing only in 
the less or greater luxury of the details and 
accompaniments—may be witnessed, as every 
such season comes round, in the dwellings of 
high and lowly, throughout the length and 
breadth of our country. Why, then, should we 
bewail the sun’s long absence? Say that he 
does still keep aloof—and Heaven knows that it 
is but too true—let us wipe the tears from our 
eyes, nevertheless. We make sunshine of our 
own, we English ; and when you have painted 
me these my people, with all the genial glow of 
your own fervid nature, O painter of my heart, 
transfused into their good-looking forms and 
faces, we may defy the world to say that they 
at least have not well understood the process. 


* See Mr. Warburton’s ‘‘Lyrics of the Chase.” His 
words are those that follow,-or nearly so, for verses and 
title are equally quoted from memory. 


_————_ “‘ If your horse is in blooming condition, 
Well up to the country, and up to your weight, 

_,Oh then give the reins to your youthful ambition, 
Sit down in your saddle, and keep his head straight.” 





He, too, will join that radiant band of | 
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And now, remembering that flogging we got 
no long time since from our friendly German 
critic, what say you to looking at our old chro- 
nicles; or, if you better like them, at the 
annalists of a later period? But first, let us 
glance at a morning's work notified by the good 
Canon, Walter Hemingford, a writer born in the 
reign succeeding that of the monarch whose 
doings we are about to commemorate. 

If not very edifying, the scene Hemingford 
describes* has at least the elements of pictorial 
effect in abundance, and may beside avail to 
make the fair lady-artist thankful that her lot 
hath been cast in these later times. 

You have, firstly, the third of our Plantagenet 
kings—even John, of evil memory—employed 
in what he was pleased to call the distribution 
of justice, and attended as befits his state. But 
the business of the morning is peculiar: this is 
not a criminal court ; the prince is merely adju- 
dicating on certain matters between himself and 
his “wards of the crown;” and it is after this 
fashion that he settles them : 

The lady of rueful countenance whom you 
see standing immediately before John’s seat of 
justice, is Alice Bertram. She has just been 
condemned to pay 100 marks—a serious sum 
in those days—‘“ for not coming to be married 
to one of the king’s vassals at the said king’s 
summons.” Unreasonable Alice ! 

That other dame approaching from the right 
—a goodly matron, with her children clustered 
round her—is a certain “ Celestia, widow of 
Richard, the son of Hubert.” She hath come to 
offer those same “ marks,” and in good number, 
to the end that “she may have her children in 
her own ward, and may not be distrained to 
marry, except to her own gdod liking.” 

Advancing up the hall, comes Isabel de 
Bolebec, an orphan damsel, who hopes for the 
same immunity; but she knows the humour of 
her sovereign, and promises “ three palfreys,” in 
addition to 300 marks, with this proviso: that 
he “be good lord to her,” and release her from 
the dread of enforced marriage ; she meanwhile 
making engagement to accept no husband with- 
out the king's consent. There is an anxious 
face of a youth peering from behind a group of 
older men, and gazing at this very Isabel, which 
looks as if its owner were not without an interest 
in the result. Heads of horses appear through 
the distant doorway ; are they those of Isabel’s 
proffer ? 

Nay, ’twere rash to say so, for yonder stands 
Bartholomew de Muleton, who has bought 
the guardianship of such lands as Lambert de 
Yvetoft left, with that of his heir, to say nothing 
of Lambert’s widow, whom he hath leave to 
marry himself, or give her to any other, as shall 
best suit him. For this, be sure, Bartholomew 
must pay well; and the horses may be tribute 
from his stores. Whereof enough: but me- 
thinks we have some pithy picturing here, and 
that not always of the merriest for the Alices 
and the Isabels concerned; the Bartholomews 
fared better, as of right: but even for them 
things did not always remain couched on the 
rose-leaves so often cited, as we may have future 
occasion to show. 

The life of Henrietta Maria, daughter of 
Henry IV. of France, and queen of Charles L, 
was at one period chequered by many a “ moving 
accident,” as our readers will all remember. 
Here is an instance that would furnish a variety 
of subjects for the painter, and has claim to that 
distinction which the living canvas bestows, not 
only as a well-authenticated fact of history, but 
also as a theme calculated for the exhibition of 
more than one quality in the artist who shall 
treat it. 

The circumstances are related by Henrietta 
herself, in a despatch written to her husband, 
by whom she had been sent to Holland in 
search of aid against the Parliament. The queen 
landed in Burlington Bay, after a perilous voyage 
and narrow escape from Admiral Batten, the Par- 
liamentary leader, who had nearly made her 
prisoner, despite her Dutch convoy. It is at 
this moment that the incidents related in the 
following letter take place. 





* See also Madox, ‘‘ History of the Exchequer.” 





** BURLINGTON, 25 Feb., 1648. 


My pear Heart,—As soon as I landed, I 
despatched Progers to you ; but hearing to-day 
that he has been taken by the enemy, I send 
this bearer to give you an account of my arrival, 
which has been very successful, thank God; 
for, as rough as the sea was when I first crossed 
it, it was now as calm, till I came within a few 
leagues of Newcastle, when the wind changed to 
north-west, and compelled us to make for Bur- 
lington Bay ; where, after two days lying in the 
road, our cavalry arrived, I immediately landed, 
and later in the morning the rest of the troops 
came in. God, who protected me at sea, has 
also done it on land ; for this night, four of the 
Parliament ships came in without our know- 
ledge. .... These four ships soon began so 
furious a cannonading, that they made us get 
out of our beds, at least us women, for the 
soldiers behaved very resolutely in protecting 
the boats of ammunition. 

“T must now play the Captain Bessus, and 
speak a little of myself. One of these ships did 
me the favour to flank my house, which fronted 
the pier; before I could get out of bed, the 
balls whistled over me, and you may imagine I 
did not like the music. Everybody forced me 
out, the balls beating down our houses. I went 
on foot some distance from the village, and got 
shelter in a‘ ditch, like those we have secn 
about Newmarket; but before I could reach it, 
the balls sung merrily over our heads, and a 
sergeant was killed twenty paces from me, 
Under this shelter we remained two hours, the 
balls flying over us, and sometimes covering us 
with earth. At last the Dutch admiral sent to 
tell the Parliament ships that he would treat 
them as enemies if they did not give over. This 
was rather of the latest, but he excused himself 
on account of the fog. Upon this the Parliament 
ships went off; and besides, the tide ebbed, and 
they would soon have been in shoal water. 

“ As soon as they had withdrawn, I returned 
to my house, not being willing that they should 
boast of having driven me away. .... All this 
day we have been landing our ammunition. It 
is said that one of the Parliament captains came 
before the cannonading to reconnoitre my lodg- 
ing; and I assure you he had marked it ex- 
actly, for he always fired at it. I can say with 
truth that by land and sea I have been in some 
danger, but God has preserved me, and I confide 
in his goodness, that he will not desert me in 
other things. I protest to you that in this con- 
fidence I would face cannon, but I know we 
must not tempt God. I must now go and eat a 
morsel, for I have taken nothing to-day but 
three eggs, and slept very little in the night.” * 


A truly characteristic letter, and one not ill 
calculated to awaken that interest for his subject 
without which the labours of the artist are but 
of poor avail. Several points in this narrative 
are highly susceptible of pictorial illustration, 
whether sea or land be the object of the painter's 
predilection. They do not need minute specifi- 
cation ; the simple, yet highly effective relation 
of the queen is sufficiently graphic, and he who 
does not perceive her page to be sparkling with 
not one only, but many pictures, may throw his 
pencil to the dogs. Nor is the scene of this 
adventure unworthy to be limned. The beauty 
of Burlington Bay is acknowledged on all hands; 
the bold promontory called Flamborough Head, 
around whose rocky base the wild waves fret 
themselves into clouds of snowy foam, termi- 
nates fittingly its graceful curve ; sea-birds, in 
countless numbers, heighten the animation of 
the scene, as they wheel about on flashing 
wing, their softly-tinted plumage glistening 
through the diamond spray; the hoarse cries 
they send forth are no inappropriate accom- 
paniment to the hollow reverberation of the 
deeply-caverned cliffs, which are here of im- 
posing altitude, and are crowned by a snow- 
white and glittering Pharos, remarkable for the 
pure elegance of its proportions. 


The supremacy over her sister Arts, accorded 
to Sculpture, by Seneca, Lactantius, and other 





* Harleian MSS., 7379. 
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writers of antiquity, was stoutly upheld by the 
old Flerentine, Benedetto Varchi, in the six- 
teenth century, and has furnished abundant 
matter for dispute among artists, down to a much 
more recent period. 

For we may not affirm that the votaries of 
painting held their peace when these questions 
were in agitation. All will remember the 
fluency—if we are not to say the force—where- 
with Vasari maintains the excellence of his own 
beloved Art; and few will forget the picture 
ingeniously painted by Giorgione, to prove that 
painting could represent the object on every 
side at one view, no less effectually than sculp- 
ture.* Later still, the lively Frenchman, 
Dumont, retorts on the sculptor Falconet, who 


was boasting the universal capabilities of his | 


Art, in the following words: “ Fais-nous donc 
un clair-de-lune avec ta sculpture ;” + but on this 
the accurate Stirling remarks that Vasari had 
previously cited “ il luce; della luna,” as one of 
those subjects which tre beyond the power of the 
sculptor to imitate. — 

Don Felipe de Castro, “ primer escultor de 
Camara de Su Magestad,” the king of Spain, 
in the middle of the last century, upheld the 
part of sculpture in that country against Pacheco 
and the painters, and—as we find in the admir- 
able author cited above—he translated the work 
of Vasari into his native Castilian, for the benefit 
of such as could not read it in the original. 
How much or how little this would contribute 
to convert Pacheco and his followers, the reader 
will judge. In & note to this passage, Stirling 
has the following: “The final problem with 
which he (Vasari) poses the sculptor is, to 
represent a clown blowing his porridge, and to 
represent the breath of the one and the steam 
of the other.”"t Ata word, there has been no 
lack of disputants on either side; but we are 
not now disturbed by these profitless discussions. 
Each resplendent sister has long since taken her 
glorious place in the world’s estimation, well 
content, and justly so, with that appointed her. 
No painter now racks his brain for the means of 
presenting all the sides of his picture at one 
view, and on the same canvas; nor does any 
sculptor feel aggrieved by the declaration that 
he cannot show the steam as it rises to the nose 
of the man who eats his pottage. 

There is no longer any reluctance on the part 
of the sculptor to admit that his fields of range 
are less extensive, or, at the least, less varied in 
their character, than are those of the painter ; 
and this acknowledged, the former is all the 
more unwilling to leave unappropriated any part 
of that domain which is more particularly his 
own. How then does it happen that we so 
rarely find him occupied with a subject that, 
more than all others, might be supposed likely 
to appeal to his sympathies? We mean that 
most spiritual of the Camane, the Nymph 
Egeria. Even in the mother-city of Art, great 
and beloved ; even in Rome, the guiding genius 
of Numa hath not yet had “all her praise ;” nor 
by the sacred haunts of that Fountain, well-nigh 
within your ken as you leave the city, though 
duly honoured by Livy and Plutarch, do you 
see the temples you so naturally hope to find in 
a region so highly honoured. Again, by that 
other Fount of Aricia, beloved of Art for its own 
fair beauty, no less than for the memory it holds 


of fervid praise, as breathed from the lips of | 


Silius Italicus, nay, as uttered by Virgil himself, 
the fanes you look for are not yet consecrated 
to this most legitimate object for the worship 
of Art. 

That no early statue of Egeria has been found, 
is, without doubt, one cause of the want we 
deplore ; for too frequently has the artist of all 
ages condescended to reproduce the idea already 
familiar, when he should rather have enriched his 
Art with some offering, the result of his own 
genius. But this circumstance is amply ac- 
counted for a 4 that law, promulgated by Numa 
Pompilius, whereby all representation of the 
gods by human forms was forbidden; and so 
rigid was this prohibition, that nearly 200 years 





* See Vasari, ‘* Life of Giorgione.” 

t See ‘‘Annals of the Artists of Spain,” vol. iii, 
Pp. 1237, et seq. 

{ Stirling, ut supra, vol. iii., p. 1238. 
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| had elapsed from the death of the legislator, 
| before any statue of the gods had been placed 
in a Roman temple. Those found in Rome at a 
later period were the work of Etruscan artists. 
Thus the sculptor has had few models for his 
imitation, as regards this fertile subject. For 
_ the fact that he has not more frequently trusted 
| to his inspiration, we have already expressed our 
regret, and will not now recur to it. The absence 
of ancient works on this theme is then not 
surprising, however much to be lamented; but 
that so few statues of Egeria have been attempted 
in modern times is less easily accounted for. 
| That the mutilated figure, lying in the fountain, 
at that part of the Roman Campagna which 
Italians now call the Caffarella, but which is 
perhaps better known to English travellers as 
| the Fountain of Egeria, is no statue of the nymph, 
| none who have seen it will require to be assured 
—it is, in fact, not the figure of a female at all. 

The few statues representing Egeria with 
regal attributes, and making her the personifi- 
cation of peaceful rule, as opposed to lawless 
anarchy—that, for example, by René Frémin, a 
pupil of Girardon’s—do but poorly express the 
many attributes attaching themselves insepa- 
rably, and as her undoubted appanage, to that 
image we all hold in our hearts, of the exquisite 
Camcena.* Wisdom in its perfection, and there- 
fore Goodness in its highest manifestations, as 
well as in its most attractive form; these are 
at once presented to our thoughts, and demand 
our willing reverence, as we think of Egeria. 
For what are we to understand by the influence 
of the Nymph, if it be not that his constituted 
the whole sum‘of those virtues whereby Numa 
was enabled to elevate his people, and thus 
to render them happy? 

By no effort of human genius could all the lofty 
ideas connected with the image of Egeria be wor- 
thily represented in the external sense,—but 
among her attributes is one by which she is 
brought well within the limits of human sympa- 
thies. This is that sublimated affection, far raised 
above all taint of earth, which forms a distinc- 
tive peculiarity of the Camcena’s character, and is 
perhaps inferior to none in its beneficial action 
on the destinies of mankind. He, then, who 
shall exhibit Egeria in this one phase of her 
etherial being, will assuredly place the beholder 
in such a presence, as must be worthy of admis- 
sion to, and deep worship in, the purest of Art’s 
shrines, 

Now would that Thou hadst lived to make 
this worthiest of themes thine own—ah, too 
early lost !—but no, let us not bewail the de- 
parted; let us rather wait in hope for the 
advent of that Master whose soul the deep- 
veiled Future is preparing for this work. 

Look to it, then, ye who aspire to the high 
name of Sculptor, believe not lightly in the 
whisperings of self-love—yet let him whose 
brow is indeed destined for the laurel, not 
forget that “Be bold! be bold!” was an in- 
junction that preceded the “ Be not too bold!” 
Few among you need reminding of the latter 
precept, none know better than yourselves that 
true modesty ever accompanies true merit— 
that the counterfeit of either is soon detected. 
But for success in this emprize, there is more 
than mere boldness, and more than ordinary 
merit required — let him who shall undertake 
it, see that his inspiration be derived from no 
source unworthy of his theme, let him ap- 
proach his exalted task, then only when the 
robe of Art’s most solemn priesthood may be 
assumed without peril of desecration; thus 
alone can he hope to see breathing from his 
marble, some faint perception of the true 
Egeria—perfect Wisdom, that is, and therefore 
GoopnEss in its highest manifestation. 

On the brow of the nymph there is the inspi- 
ration of the Sibyl—as of right—but, even yet 
more effectually appealing to our sympathies, 
there is also Love—the deep love of the Serapht 








* It may, perhaps, not be unnecessary to remind the 
reader that the Camcene are of a higher order than the 
Nymphs generally, since they add to the attributes 
of the latter the Zipyiline distinction of prophecy, and 





are endowed with knowledge of ali the future. 

+ The reader will remember that, in the hierarchy of 
| angels, the seraph is the spirit of love, as the cherubim 
| are the spirits of knowledge. 


—which beams from every feature of her fault- 
less face—for the divinity of Egeria was in that 
Love. The sweetness of the perfect mouth has 
no touch of earth, and to the delicate cheek, 
the artist—himself inspired—whose soul shall be 
transfused by this dream of beauty, will feel 
constrained to impart a refinement, unknown to 
the mere ideal of physical perfection in form 
as applied to the grosser Olympian deities ; 
while the softness of the chin shall have a firm- 
ness withal, truly declaring the power of the 
Cameena for enduring. Yes, Egeria might have 
borne aught save the departure of the beloved— 
beneath that infliction her divine spirit sank, and 
was dissolved. 

Many and beautiful are the phases of her 
exquisite existence, that must at once arise to 
the mind and memory of the artist—but say 
that he attempts to render his idea of Egeria 
listening to the step of the approaching monarch 
—his footfall has sounded on her ear, and the 
blessedness of an ineffable content is in her 
heart ; no eagerness disturbs the calm of her 
more than regal beauty, the finely moulded head is 
slightly raised and thrown back, while the richly 
rounded yet flexible figure exhibits that grace 
which is inseparable from our idea of the Nymph 
Egeria, and is indeed the unfailing result of a 
beauty whose fount is in purity of heart, and 
elevation of soul. 

This, then, is Egeria’s moment of happiness ; 
but how sad the contrast that awaits her ! 

For let us suppose that the artist—sculptor or 
painter—who shall have given his heart’s best 
love to this pearl of an old mythology—and let 
none other presume to approach it—let us sup- 
pose that he has proceeded to shadow forth the 
idol of his reveries as advanced into the next 
mournful period of her life on earth. The gods 
have reclaimed their own, Pompilius has de- 
parted, and the haunts of the Cameena are left 
desolate. She has sought forgetfulness in the 
forests of Aricia—once, says Silius Italicus, her 
favoured abode—but the wood-nymphs seek in 
vain to assuage her grief; they have gathered 
mournfully around her, their graceful groups 
scarcely less worthy of the sculptor’s art than 
is the form of the sorrowing Egeria herself. 

Hippolytus has joined his efforts to those of 
the Dryads; the hero, devoutly worshipped in 
Arician forests, has forsaken his shrines to 
offer consolation to the bereaved. But, like the 
wood-nymphs, he has failed—her suffering has 
no truce, and “the worship of the great Goddess 
Diana is interrupted by her plaints, which do 
not cease.” 

Hippolytus departs, as do the wood-nymphs, 
and Egeria is left to her sorrows; left by all 
save the Art-devoted, who is wholly her own. 
He returns, as to the lode-star of his life. The 
Cameena has not found consolation, but éven as 
he gazes, there comes a change. From the most re- 
tired depths ofhersacred groves the compassionate 
Artemis approaches—he beholds her advancing, 
and kneels, awe-struck; Egeria, too, has per- 
ceived the goddess, the Camovna feels that her 
deliverance draws near, her drooping head is 
once more raised ; a brightness, as of more than 
mortal beatitude, succeeds to the superhuman 
sorrow by which that beauteous head was bowed: 
the pitying Diana will complete her work, and 
Egeria shall cease to grieve, as her form dissolves 
into that} Fountain whose purity shall ever re- 
mind the beholder of her own. 

And now, seeing this, shall not the Artist— 
painter or sculptor—once again betake him to 
the pencil or the chisel, insufficient though he 
find them to the perfect realisation of those high 
thoughts suggested to him by his immortal Art! 
Let him not fail therein! and if he bring not 
forth in all its radiance that divine creation 
which hath made glorious his dreams, he shall at 
least produce a presence, fair beyond aught that 
our more earthly perceptions had power to 
imagine of pure and beautiful.* 


[The author is not aware that this subject is now 
being treated by one of the most accomplished 
sculptors of the Mr. J. H. Foley, A.R.A. He 
selected it for ‘‘ the commission’’ he received from 
the Corporation of London.—Ep. 4.-J.] 





* To be continued. 
















































BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


No, XII.—JAMES CLARKE HOOK, A.R.A. 


VERY artist who has reached a high position 
becomes, from the very elevation to which 
he has raised himself, public property, so to 
speak : that is, the public whose favourable 
suffrages he has won by his works, feel also 
an interest in the individual who created 
them: they desire—and the desire is legiti- 
mate and perfectly reasonable—to learn some- 
thing of his life and history as associated with 
his works, to know when and how the spirit 
which has exalted him above the multitude 
and linked his name with the great ones of 
the earth first developed itself, and how it 
was fostered and grew to maturity. Sucha 
man can no more expect to escape observation—and mark, it 
is not the eye of impertinent curiosity that seeks him out, and 
that would penetrate even the solitude of his studio, and, to a 
certain extent, even to the sanctity of his domestic hearth— 
than a great legislator, or a renowned warrior, or a successful 
author, or any other who soars above the range of common 
men. It is the penalty, if it be so considered, each pays for his 
i position and popularity : the man himself may be indifferent to 
the praises or the censures of his biographer ; nay, it may be 
most distasteful to him to find his history “ chronicled in a book,” though 
he cannot be regardless of the fame which attaches to his deeds; but as 
the history is the inevitable result of the reputation, he must make up 
his mind that when he has himself achieved the one, sooner or later 
somebody will effect the other for him. 


It is at all times a delicate task to write of the living, but especially of | 


those whose mental constitutions and almost monastic seclusion from the 
active business of life cause them to be peculiarly sensitive to the remarks 
of the critic and the biographer. Politicians, and all those numerous 
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the best copy in the School of Painting, the silver medal, with the Lec- 
tures of the Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, and the silver medal for 
the best drawing from the living model. In 1846 he had awarded to 
him the gold medal of the Academy, with the Discourses of the Pre- 
sidents Reynolds and West, for the best historical painting in oil of “ The 
Finding of the Body of Harold:” of this picture we published at the 
time the following remark ;—“ We cannot speak too highly of it; it is in 
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classes of men who voluntarily engage in the din and clamour of public 
_ affairs of every kiud, expect to have their sayings and doings canvassed 
in and beyond the sphere of their operations ; they lay their account to 
the misrepresentations and hard blows of their opponents as evils from 
which it is impossible to escape ; and inasmuch as they are self-immolat- 
ing victims on the altar of public opinion, and the shafts hurled against 
them by hostile hands are generally only the weapons of party spirit, 
'and are directed against their public actions alone, whatever result 
| follows is one comparatively easy of endurance, and is forgotten in the 
| excitement of new political or speculative movement. But artists, as a body 
of men, are cast in a different mould; the nature of their occupation, 
thoughtful, silent, sedentary, tends to promote that peculiarity of feeling 
which seems to be an inherent portion of their existence; nor does it 
forsake them even when they have reached a point of distinction where 
the harsh judgment of the critic is powerless to turn popular favour into 
other channels. Some, indeed, like Barry and Haydon, are made of 
sterner stuff, and care little for what foe or friend may say or write, 
almost as indifferent to the praises of the one—unless in precise accord- 
ance with their own views—as to the censures of the other, which are 
generally ascribed to ignorance, and frequently this is not far from the 
truth. It becomes then, as we before remarked, a delicate task which 
we have undertaken to perform: our labour has, however, been greatly 
lessened by the information as to facts, courteously given us by those of 
whom we have written ; nor have we felt much solicitude when speaking 
of their works, for these already have passed the ordeal of public criticism 
and received a favourable verdict. Our subjects have been good, we have 
endeavoured to do them justice; whatever of failure there is, is our own, 
and while freely acknowledging the inadequacy of the performance, we 
must also profess that our aim has been, and is, to extend a knowledge 
of the British School of Artists—in their lives and their works—where- 
ever the influence of the Art-Journal prevails ; and to do this with a 
right appreciation of the artist’s feelings, so as to invite his co-operation 
rather than drive him to a distance from us, to cheer him with the 
kindly accents of a friend, but not to insult him with “the deceitful 








MARKET MORNING. 





tongue of the flatterer.” 

The father of Mr. Hook held an important government post on the 
coast of Africa, where, we believe, he died: his grandfather on the 
maternal side was Dr. Adam Clarke, the distinguished biblical commen- 
tator. Mr. Hook entered the schools of the Royal Academy at an early 
age, and gave proofs of his industry and ability by gaining, in 1843, for 


(J. W. Whymper. 


all respects a work of great promise, that will place the artist high in the 
list of fame.” We are accustomed to hear outcries and complaints against 
the Academy as an institution effecting little or nothing for the good of 
Art: now, admitting that, in comparison with many of the continental 
schools, it does not offer such advantages as the country has a right to 
look for, and also that there is much in it requiring a radical change, it 
cannot be denied that the majority of our best artists have been educated 
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in its schools, and stimulated to exertion by the rewards and encourage- 
ments it holds out to the young student, while there is not an artist in 
the kingdom who is not emulous of being associated with its members, 
not because the privilege necessarily stamps the possessor as one among 
our greatest artists, but because he is presumed to be, by those who are 
looked upon as the best judges and whose opinion carries weight with 
the public, worthy of the distinction ; and thus the painter, if a good one, 
and conscious of his own deserts—for few men are blind to their own 
merits or demerits—feels that his talents are recognised by his profes- 
sional brethren ; if a bad one, the cabalistic letters “ R.A.” after his name 
give him a position he would never attain without them, and are at least 
a sign of presumptive excellence, and bear a proportionate value. 

The first work exhi- 
bited by Mr. Hook must 
have been while he was 
yet a young student in 
the schools of the Aca- 
demy, or prior to his 
entering, for we find in 
the Catalogue of the 
Exhibition for 1839 his 
name appended to a 
picture entitled “The 
Hard Task ;” in 1842, 
the year before he 
gained the silver me- 
dals, he exhibited a 
portrait of a youth, 


and in 1844 an inei- 
dent from Boccaccio, 
“Pamphilus relating 


his Story.” In the fol- 
lowing year he sent to 
the British Institution 
“Four Subjects from 
Rogers's Poem of ‘ The 
Wish,’” which elicited 
laudatory notice in the 
Art-Journal ; and to 
the Academy a “ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman,” 
of which we spoke as 
showing “ considerable 
merit,” though deficient 
in colour, a fault which 
none will lay to his 
works at the present 
time ; and a picture of 
higher pretensions than 
any he had yet pro- 
duced, “The Song of 
the Olden Time,” which 
called forth the follow- 
ing observations from 
us :— This work is not 
unworthy of ‘the line’ 
in the great room. The 
portraiture of the aged 
knight is perhaps objec- 
tionable, as too obvi- 
ously ‘a study,’ but the 
young and happy pair 
whose joy he is con- 
templating, form a pic- 
ture of exceeding and 
touching beauty: it is 


capitally painted, as 
well as_ excellently 
composed.” In 1846, 


the year wherein the 
gold medal was award- 
ed to him, he exhibited 
another picture of good 
promise, “ The Contro- 
versy between Lady 
Jane Grey and Father 
Feckenham, who was 
sent to her from Queen 
Mary, two days before 
her death, to try to 
convert her to Roman- 
ism :” 
architectural subjects—that it was impossible to judge of its real worth. 
Stimulated no doubt by his success in the competition for the gold 
medal, Mr. Hook essayed in 1847 a work of a higher order than any he 
had yet attempted, for it will scarcely be denied that subjects from sacred 
history, however much they approximate in character to the ordinary 
incidents of life, require a more elevated style of treatment than any 
other class of subject. We can never dissociate from the mind the idea 
that the commonest event, if such a term may be employed when referring 
to biblical history, which is therein recorded, is separated by a wide line 
of demarcation from what may occur among ourselves; and it can 
only be truly represented by the art of the painter when he feels that he 
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it was unfortunately so ill-placed—in the room usually assigned to | 





A DREAM OF ANCIENT VENICE, 





is illustrating a passage of sacred history ; it must be treated religiously 
no less than artistically. “ Rispah watching the dead Sons of Saul,” con- 
tributed by Mr. Hook to the British Iustitution, is a difficult subject for 
a young painter to grapple with ; Mr. Hook evidently found it so, but 
the work displays considerable skill in the disposition and foreshortening 
of the lifeless figures, and a knowledge of colouring in the distinction 
between the flesh-tints of the dead and those of the living. His contribu- 
tion to the Royal Academy this year,—“ Bassanio commenting on the 
Caskets,” from the “Merchant of Venice,”"—like that of the preceding 
year, was hung where it could not be examined properly; we saw suffi- 
cient, however, to satisfy us it ought not to have been in the position it 
occupied. His solitary picture of 1848 was a composition of numerous 
figures, taken from 
“The Chronicles of 
Giovanni Villani,” a 
scene in ancient Flo- 
rence, when the Empe- 
ror Otho IV. visited the 
city; the work, not- 
withstanding the care 
that had evidently been 
bestowed upon it, did 
not favourably impress 
us; there is an air 
of stiffness about the 
whole composition that 
mars its good qualities. 
In 1849 Mr. Hook 
commenced the series 
of subjects, for we 
scarcely can include his 
picture of 1847 among 
the number, from Ve- 
netian history, real and 
fabled, with which his 
name is now closely 
identified: he sent to 
the British Institution a 
painting entitled “ Ve- 
nice —1550,” illustrat- 
ing a presumed period 
in the annals of the re- 
public, when, as the 
poet says, the nobles 


** Did please to play the 
thieves for wives.” 


The picture represents 
an extensive hall which 
opens on one of the 
canals intersecting the 
city; at the farther end 
of the hall is seated a 
man in the prime of 
life, and in the nearer 
part of the composition 
is a girl whom a youth, 
who has just stepped 
out of a gondola, is ad- 
dressing in @ manner 
that sufficiently indi- 
cates his purpose, which 
is to elope with him ; 
the picture is painted 
with very considerable 
power, both as regards 
colour and expression. 
In the Royal Academy 
exhibition of the same 
year he had three pic- 
tures: “The Chevalier 
Bayard wounded at 
Brescia,” a graceful 
composition, in which 
the knight, “sans peur 
et sans vreproche,” is 
tended on his couch by 
two ladies; the paint- 
ing is remarkably rich 
in colour and refined in 
character: “ Othello’s 
first Suspicion” is expressively illustrated, particularly in the rendering 
of the gentle Desdemona: “ Bianca Capello,” from Rogers's “ Italy,” is, as 
a subject, somewhat similar to the picture in the British Institution just 
referred to; those who have read the poem—and who, having the oppor- 
tunity, has not read and admired one of the most graceful poems of 
modern authorship?!—must well know the story, which the artist has 
illustrated in a kindred spirit of warm but saddening feeling. 

To the British Institution, in 1850, Mr. Hook sent “The Chevalier 
Bayard departing from Brescia,” a companion picture to that exhibited in 
the Academy the preceding year: the Chevalier is now restored to health, 
and is preparing to go forth once more in the pursuit of new honours; 
his groom is buckling on his spurs, and the ladies to whom he is so 
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greatly indebted for their careful nursing, present him at parting with 
souvenirs of their companionship during the days of sickness and suffering ; 
we have always considered this picture one of the most charming works 
of the artist. 
Mr. Hook a theme for one of his two pictures exhibited this year at the 
Academy : Carrara and his wife, the Lady Taddea, have concealed them- 
selves in a thicket to elude the emissaries of their enemy, Galeazzo Vis- 
conti: the horror of the fugitives at the proximity of their pursuers is 
very forcibly expressed. The other picture, “A Dream or VENICE,” 
forms one of our illustrations, it needs therefore no description ; the 
original is brilliantly painted. In the autumn of this year Mr. Hook 
was elected an Associate of the Academy. 

“The Rescue of the Brides of Venice,” exhibited in the Academy in 
1851, was among the chief attractions of the annual collection : the ladies 
have been captured by pirates, who are surprised at Caorli, while dividing 
their spoil, by the young nobles of Venice and their retainers: there is a 
sharp conflict going on in boats; the great object of the rescuers, next to 
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after return to her with newer conceptions ;—advice, however, which was 
only accepted in part, for we find him exhibiting the next year in Tra- 
falgar Square another incident in the history of the Chevalier Bayard, 
representing him conferring the honour of knighthood on the infant son 
of the Duke of Bourbon, when visiting this prince, on a journey through 
Moulins ; there are five figures in this picture, the Chevalier—who wears 
a full suit of plate armour—the Duke and Duchess, the infant and his 
nurse: the subject of the picture would scarcely declare itself, were it 
not for the title ; not, however, from any defect in the composition, but 
because the historical incident is singular: the conception of the work is 
good, and it is carried out in the usual vigorous style of the artist. A 
story from Spanish history was made the subject of Mr. Hook’s second 
picture this year, “ Queen Isabella and her Daughters in the Interior of a 
Nunnery, engaged in Needlework with the Inmates of the Institution,” a 
practice which Mr. Prescott, the historian of the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, says the Queen adopted throughout her kingdom : the incident 
is illustrated very charmingly. 

In 1854, however, Mr. Hook entirely lost sight of Venice, her brides, 
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the liberation of the captives, is to protect them from the dangers of the 

encounter. The scene is full of excitement ; the grouping of the figures 

is good, the general design most artistic, and it is carried out in all its 

details with vigour and great ability. His second picture of this year, 

| “ The Defeat of Shylock,” is the “ pound of flesh” scene from “ Othello ;” 

| the characters that are here brought into view are presented with a just 
discrimination of the dramatist’s personations. 

We extract from the notice of the exhibition of the British Institution, 
which appeared in the Art-Journal of 1852, the following remarks upon 
a small painting exhibited by Mr. Hook, “Olivia and Viola” :—“ The 

| picture is remarkable for brilliancy of colour and softness of execution. 
| The high intellectual power of the artist may have been better seen in 
| more ambitious works, but there is exquisite feeling in this.” His con- 
tributions to the Royal Academy this year, “ Othello’s description of 
Desdemona,” and a subject from Boccaccio, “ The Story of Signor Torello,” 
scarcely sustained the well-earned reputation of the painter, and we took 
the liberty of advising him to forget Italy for awhile, that he might here- 
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her cavaliers, her gondolas, the water-gates of her palaces, and her dingy 
canals, and found something to suit his pencil in the hedgerows and corn- 
fields of old England. We always like to see a painter of acknowledged 
ability and genius turning his thoughts into a new channel, especially 
when, as in this case, the diversion is favourable to the artist: the world 
is often apt to think—and generally the suspicion is well founded—that 
his powers cannot reach beyond a certain line of characters, in dramatic 
phraseology ; we believe the chief reason why artists so rarely attempt 
novelties is that they are content to wear the laurels gained in one service, 
united with the apprehension that a failure in another would involve the 
partial loss of those they have already won. Possibly, too, they may 
entertain feelings similar to those which, we believe, most actors possess, 
who would greatly prefer to play the same character over and over again, 
to undergo the labour and study of a new one. Of the three pictures ex- 
hibited by Mr. Hook in 1854, the first, entitled “ A Rest by the Wayside,” 
represented a group of noble trees, thickly clustering shrubs, and verdant 
herbage, the former serving to shelter a gipsy woman and her child rest- 
ing under their shadow : the foliage is pencilled with truth and delicacy ; 
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we scarcely remember to have seen a better piece of landscape-painting streets without paying it the homage which the Catholics required of the 


by a professed historical painter. 


The second, with a rather ambiguous | passengers, by uncovering the head: a zealous soldier “ unbonnets” the 


title, “A few minutes to wait before Twelve o'clock,” represents a corn- | recusant with his lance, as no Catholic would pollute his fingers by con- 


field in which reapers are at work ; the wife of one of them, with her 
young child, has brought the labourer his dinner, and is waiting the 
noontide hour allotted to the repast : it is a pleasing composition, natu- 
rally and poetically treated. The third owes its origin to the history of 
the Huguenots ; it is called “ Time oF THE PERSECUTION OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REFORMERS IN Paris;” it forms one of our illustrations: this 
picture is, without doubt, one of the artist’s best productions. It repre- 
sents a Protestant family passing the image of the Virgin in the public 
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ture,” a portrait of a little urchin mourning over his broken plaything ;— 
“A Landscape,” but whether from nature or fancy we know not, yet 
there is abundance of nature on the canvas ;—“ The Birthplace of the 
Streamlet,” nature again ;—and “ The Gratitude of the Mother of Moses 
for the Safety of her Child.” With the exception of the last, it will be 
seen that all these subjects are of home growth, and they show that 
Mr. Hook’s pencil delineates the scenery of his country as gracefully and 
as powerfully as it revivifies the romantic histories of “ The Bride of the 
Adriatic.” None, we are certain, however much and deservedly they 
appreciate the artist’s Italian subjects, will regret the change that has 
recently come over him: still we shall welcome an occasional introduc- 
tion to those scenes which first brought his name into prominence, and 
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tact with anything worn by a heretic: the priest is directing the attention 
of the chief of the family to the figure which he has passed unnoticed : 
the earnest look of the wife, and the horror of the young boy, are points 
in the composition which the painter has rendered very expressively. 

It remains for us only briefly to notice Mr. Hook’s exhibited pictures 
of the last year ; his contributions to the Academy were more numerous 
than on any preceding occasion, five in number :—“ Market Mornina,” 
a bit of genuine English scenery, exquisitely wrought out ;—“ A Frac- 
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to which he is indebted for the position he has reached. While speaking 
of subjects for painters, it may not be amiss to draw the attention of our 
artist-readers to the series of papers on this matter with which we com- 
menced the new year: no one will pretend to say that British Art has 
drawn so largely upon British history, the drama, poetry, and the writings 
of the novelist, as entirely to have exhausted them; yet something 
which the public has not been accustomed to see almost year after year 
would be most acceptable; and there are some admirable subjects for the 
artist, described in the articles which the pages of our Journal have 
furnished, and will continue to furnish from time to time. 

The picture of “Tue First Wuisrer” is from an early picture by the 


artist ; a simple yet elegant composition, rich and harmonious in colour. 
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ANCIENT ARMOUR.* 





Anrcr.ZoLocy, as a branch of study conducive to 


the proper knowledge of past history, has re- 
ceived an amount of respectful attention of late 
years by no means accorded to it in times past; 
this has resulted chiefly from the labours of a 
few men, who, instead of confining themselves 
to the pettiness of collecting curiosities, and de- 
scanting on topics of small importance, have 
taken a broader and truer view of their mission, 
and have assisted us to the fuller comprehension 
of the habits and customs of our forefathers ; 
giving strength to the narrative of the historian, 
by bringing forth silent witnesses to his truth- 
fulness, from the grave of the Saxon, or the 
Norman battlefield. By a careful comparison 
of written evidence, with actual discoveries of all 
kinds, and an examination of museums, public 


and private, an enormous mass of information | 


of the greatest possible value has been obtained 
from out-of-the-way sources. This has, how- 
ever, been the result of very many years’ patient 
labour, and the credit of it by no means belongs 
to the present generation. The slow accumula- 
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SAXON WARRIORS. 
tion of facts, the careful examination of conflict- 
ing evidence, the clear elimination of data from 
the whole course of study pursued, have been 
vradually appearing for the last fifty years ; and 
even now the result is in some instances open 
to doubts, and wanting in proofs more conclu- 
sive. Many of our early authors whose minds 
were decided on certain points, may now be 
proved in the wrong; but we must ever remem- 
ber that we start with the possession of all the 
knowledge they gathered, and have therefore a 
vantage-ground given to us by them, which 
should always be gratefully remembered even 
when we may feel obliged to note their mistakes 
The study of ancient armour has never been 
very popular in England, and we doubt whether 
it ever will be. Many reasons may be given 
for this, but probably the best one is the entire 
absence of military experience in the people, 
as contrasted with that forced military educa 
tion so common to other nations. The collecting 
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¢ Iron Period of the Northern Nations to the end of 
the Thirteenth Century With Mlustrations from Oo. | 
temporary Monuments, By Jomw Hewrrr, Panken 


Uxford and Lond n 


of specimens of ancient armour is equally un- 
popular, but may more readily be accounted 
for in the difficulty of devoting space and care 
| to its preservation, as well as the heavy ex- 

penses of the taste. With the exception of Sir 
| Samuel Meyrick’s there was no collection a few 


| 


years ago but that in the Tower of London. | 








fordshire, while the volumes published by him 

and Skelton, illustrative of that collection and 
| the history of armour in general, are among the 
| most important contributions of literature to this 
| branch of knowledge. Many errors there may 
be in these works, and a few conclusions too 
| hastily formed ; but to value them fully we must 

















| elicited a large maas of evidence for the patient 


modern investigator 

Mr. Hewitt « mre from hie jrotations tt 
have industriously waded through all this ; and 
to him the credit is undoubtedly due of bringing 
together, in one portable volume, an enormous 
quantity of scattered facts of the greatest utility 
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It is due to the memory of Sir Samuel to ac- 
knowledge him as the true originator of wh at 
taste and knowledge do exist amongst us; it 
was to his indefatigable exertions that our 
national collection was put in proper order; 
he also amassed a more extraordinary private 
collection at his seat, Goodrich Court, in Here. 








GREAT SEAL OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 


| remember how little there was before that time 
| for guidance, and how much these books have 
left for posterity to repose more safely upon. The 
large mass of transactions of antiquarian societies 
| at Somerset House and elsewhere, have greatly 
| helped in elucidating minor facts, and the con 
tinued researches all over the kingdom gradual! y 
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have been executed in the Fa nee one 3 
he r, sword, shield, and helmet, seem 

sabe wed the soldier's chief defence; body 
armour first appears as a leather coat, and upon 
that rings of metal were sewn, (as seen in the 
figures of our warrior sovereigns, in their two 
great seals ;) which, however, appears to have been 
appropriated to the chiefs of the battle. Thus 
originated the chain mail of the middle ages, 
which varied from it in the important point of 
consisting entirely of linked rings, making it in 
fact an iron pliable garment. The notices our 
author gives of the importance attached to these 
defences are curious: thus it was enacted by 
Henry IL, that “whosoever held a knight's fee 
should have a coat-of-fence, a helmet, a shield, 
and a lance; and every knight as many coats, 
helmets, shields and lances, as he shall have 
knight's fees in his domain,” and every “ free 
layman having in rent or chattles the value of 
sixteen marks,” is to make provision like the man 
who may be worth a knight's fee. “But no Jew 
shall have in his custody any coat of mail,” for he 
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researches “of our author do not, however, at 
present carry his history so far ; his latest ex- 
amples belong to the thirteenth century. Of the 





KNIGHT'S EFFIGY, HASELEY, OXON, 


must sell or give it for the king’s use. Isaac of 
York might, therefore, value Ivanhoe for the 
protection he could afford his house. The mise- 


monumental effigies so common in England, and 
so rare elsewhere; the second from an illumi- 
nated manuscript of the close of the thirteenth 
| century (Royal MS. 20, D, 1), which also displays 
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rably restricted policy of feudal times ) 
continually forth in the pages of the Sisbesies ; 
and its general tyranny nowhere appears greater | 
than in books devoted to the so-called “ glori- | 
ous" art of war. The arbitrary enactments for 
enforced military service are continual; but the | 
power and endurance of the common soldiery 
in the middle ages was most remarkable; and | 
we hear of knightly legs, severed through the 
wmour by the strong axe of the foot-soldier 
and falling on one side the horse, while its un. 
lucky owner dropped on the other; or of bow- 
men who “shot a good shaft” so powerfully as 
» penetrate an oaken gate “four fingers thick.” 
xe hardy balf-wild character of these sons of 
Mars, often gave them an advantage over th 
mail-clad horsemen, who kept adding continually 
to their cumbrous defences, until the sixteenth 
century saw them as completely enclosed in solid 
plate-armour, as is a lobster in his shell, The 
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character of knightly defence then used, the 
engravings on this page will furnish specimens ; 
the first selected from one of those valuable 








MOUNTED ARCHER OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


the housings of the horse decorated with the 
arms of its master ; the third from a glass paint- 
ing in the window of the north transept of Ox- 
ford Cathedral, representing the murder of St. 
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THE MURDER OF BECKET. 


Thomas-a-Becket. The knights are armed i 
suits of banded mail, with paseginnes of oa 
with diaper- 


their shields are richly adorn 


work; the foremost knight, the famed Fitz 
Urse, has three bears’-heads on his, allusive to 
his name and family coat. 
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In going over so large and difficult a field of in- 
vestigation, we feel that Mr. Hewitt has acted dili- 
gently and well; we think, however, he has trusted 
too much occasionally to the opinions of a few 
foreign antiquaries, such as Worsaae, who would 
deduce every thing from the original usages of 
their own countrymen. We also cannot “be at 
once convinced,” that the famed Bayeux tapes- 
try was “not wrought by courtly ladies, but by 
the ruder hands of the tapestry-workers ;” we 
should, in fact, come to a totally different con- 
clusion, by the same “ careful examination” our 
author speaks of. But these minor points are 
of small consequence where so much has been 
done; and we rejoice to find Mr. Hewitt a 
strenuous advocate, as we have ever been, of the 
folly and mischief of modern restorations of old 
monuments, like that of the knightly effigy on 
the preceding page. He assures us, and truly, 
that “they have been patched up with Roman 
cement, eked out with supplementary limbs, 
plastered over with mock Purbeck marble. The 
inistakes that have been committed in costume, 
equipment, and art-treatment, are more fit for 
the pages of a jest-book, than those of a sober 
treatise; and it is scarcely necessary to say, that 
for any purpose of the historian, the archwolo- 
gist, or even in the more narrow view of ances- 
tral portraiture, the statcve has become, under 
such a treatment, utterly valueless.” With this 
sensible quotation, we close our notice of a book, 
which has certainly added much to our know- 
ledge on an abstruse and difficult study. 
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ART-STUDIO AT BIRMINGHAM. 





Somg time ago we informed our readers that an 
enterprising and liberal gentleman of Birmingham, 
Mr. Underwood, was about to establish an institu- 
tion there, with a view to the propagation of Art 
by lectures, a library, &c. &e. 

It is now formed, and during the past month was 
opened by an inaugural address, delivered by W. 
C. Aitken, Esq., who has on many previous occa- 
sions been eminently useful in the work, with the 
best interests of which he is closely associated. 

The Lecturer commenced by remarking that the 
Studio had been founded by the liberality and 
public spirit of a private individual (Mr. Under- 
wood), who, animated by a desire to help forward 
the cause of Art-education, had provided the nume- 
rous casts, pictures, drawings, and other works of 
Art which adorned the room, together with a selec- 
tion of very costly books for the use of the students. 
The proper use of these means would materially 
aid in elevating public taste and promoting the 
appreciation of the beautiful, and would tend to 
civilise, humanise, and refine the community gene- 
rally, as well as intending artists and Art-workmen, 
by placing before them the necessary appliances for 
the attainment of that desirable object, an acqui- 
sition of the principles of Art. It was not intended 
in establishing the Art-Studio to trench upon the 
province of teachers of drawing, or to interfere with 
any existing institutions. The object was rather to 
foster an improved taste, by affording to students 
the means of perfeeting themselves in the higher 
branches of Art. The love of the beautiful was 
implanted in our nature for the noblest purposes, 
‘aud the cultivation of this God-given sentiment 
was a duty imperative on all. Quoting a passage 
from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” in support of his 
argument, the Lecturer pointed out that not one of 
the talents given to man was intended to lie dor- 
mant—far less those faculties that stimulated the 
moral sentiments through the medium of the visual 
organs. The most perfect mode of education was 
through the medium of the eye: the nations of old, 
in a to give expression to ideas, instine- 
tively adopted picture-writing, or painting, as the 
means of doing so. Thus, by the touch of the 
painter, the sentiments of piety, admiration, and 
friendship had been beautifully expressed to suc- 
ceeding ages. The works of the ecyptiens and 
Greeks, for instance, still excited admiration and 
awe. Glancing at the works of the Greek sculp- 
tors and painters, Mr. Aitken remarked on the 
eagerness manifested in that remote age to possess 
high-class works of Art, citing as an example the 
circumstance that one of the sieges of Rhodes was 
undertaken to obtain a picture by Apelles which 
was kept in that city. He proceeded to remark 
that if the relics of these productions even now ex- 
cited wonder, what must have been their effect 
when they were unmutilated? With a climate 


suitable for the display and preservation of works 
of Art, the Greeks attained a degree of excellence 
never ; and although their genius had 
departed, its ancient influence would be felt to the 
remotest times; works such as the Medicean Venus 
and the Apollo Belvidere stood out in bold relief 
as records of a people great in arms, in art, and 
song. The Lecturer then reviewed the develop- 
ment of Italian Art, through the works of Cimabue, 
Giotto, and their contemporaries and successors, 
until it arrived at the culminating point in Ra- 
hael, Michael Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci. 
n the course of his argument, Mr. Aitken carefully 
pointed out the transition of the Italian Art from 
the religious to the sensuous phase, and illustrated 
the change by engravings from pictures produced 
in either manner. Passing on to modern Art, he 
observed that the French school, until recently, 
had not produced any artists who were entitled to 
be called great masters, notwithstanding royal pa- 
tronage and munificence had been extended to men 
of all nations, from the time of Francis I. down to 
the reign of Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. He 
referred to the late Paris Fine Art Exhibition in 
proof of the progress made by France, and alluded 
also to the modern schools of Continental Art as 
there develo The modern German School was 
distinguished by the great works executed in fresco, 
in all probability arising out of the state patronage 
and the adaptability of the public buildings of that 
country for artistic pu s. Cornelius Kaulbach 
and Overbeck were the leading masters. He then 
directed attention to the state of Art in England. 
Doleful complaints had been made of our inferiority 
as practical artists or theoretic judges of Art. And 
this was not to be wondered at, for the artist had 
not until of late years met with due encourage- 
ment; and the mass of the people had not been 
instructed to appreciate the artist. Our condition 
in that respect contrasted unfavourably with that 
of other nations. He showed how men of pre- 
eminent ability had fallen short in performance for 
want of opportunity. He pointed to Barry, and 
Hilton, and David Scott, in illustration. On the 
other hand, it was most true that we had had pic- 
ture-buyers and collectors amongst us; but they, 
while they paid high prices for questionable speci- 
mens of the old masters, heeded but little what was 
nearer home. British art and artists had but little 
sympathy from the dilettanti. It was, however, a 
fn feature of our time, and inspiriting to the 
artist, to know that the demand for the old masters 
was on the decline. It was time that the buying of 
spurious copies of the old masters, to the prejudice 
of the living artist, was brought to an end; * not 
that he wished to undervalue the real works of the 
old masters, but that the living and modern artists 
should be duly encouraged. It was necessary, how- 
ever, that Art-education should be more general 
before the more complicated labours of the artist 
could be universally appreciated. The leaven 
which the old Puritans introduced into religious 
matters still showed its effects. In their zeal the 
steried pane was shivered, the statue defaced, the 
picture mutilated. Had the mischief ended there, 
the consequences would have been less important ; 
but the result had been, that the artist was almost 
wholly excluded from our churches, and until re- 
cently was but ay on eeagee 7 by the State. If 
we glanced over the history of Art, we should find 
that its noblest triumphs had been dedicated to the 
service of religion. He asked them to have, instead 
of square yards of stone colour, the works of the 
inter—the Stable of Bethlehem, the Disputation 
in the Temple, the Miracles, the Agony, and the 
final scene on Calvary. By such representations 
would the words of the preacher be rendered more 
effective, and the Holy Book better understood. 
Then would the works of man join in an offering, 
in worshipping that source from whence all talent, 
all wisdom, and all power is received ;—genius, a 
ift from. on high, speaking through the visible 
Coates of the pencil. x alluding to the 
Government encouragement of Art in the decora- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, Mr. Aitken gave 
a rapid sketch of the more modern masters of the 
English School, referring especially to the pre- 
Raphaelites, who had done much to stem the tide 
of conventionality; and if they had accomplished 
nothing more, had done a good deal by makin 
even their opponents think. In conclusion, he sai 
that the object of his address had been rather to 
excite the mind of the student to inquire, than to 
satisfy it; and after giving some practical advice to 
intending students, he stated that in the library 
attached to the Art-Studio will be found many 
works which might be perused with great profit. 





* We do not observe that Mr. Aitken made any refer- 
ence to the leading cause of the change he considers 
so beneficial. But we are well aware that denizens 
of Birmingham are afraid to ‘speak out.” 


Asa guide-book in Art, there was nothing bettor 
than ie’s “* Hand-book,’’ the Treatises of Bur- 
net on ‘* Light, Shade, Colour, and Composition.” 
‘The Education of the Eye and Landscape Paint- 
ing” contained a vast amount of information 
which it is essentially necessary that every intend- 
ing artist should be in ion of. The “ Libor 
Veritatis”’ of Claude ought to be examined by 
every 5m gO and eaeely so the trea- 
tises of J. D. Harding on “ Elementary Art,” 
** Lessons on Art,” and the ‘Practice of Art.” 
John Ruskin’s “* Modern Painters” and “ Lectures 
on Painting and Architecture’? might be read with 
much profit. The biography of artists was also 
instructive reading. ‘They formed incentives to 
exertion, and were instructive as showing the gra- 
dual growth and development of the painter’s skill. 
As an artist should know a little of everything, in 
addition to a knowledge of anatomy (if he practised 
the figure), he should make himself somewhat 
acquainted with the sciences of natural history, 
geology, and botany. To elevate and store the 
mind with true poetic feelings the pages of our 
poets might be perused with great profit. Neither 
should the pages of our historians be neglected, 
abounding as they did equally with those of our 
‘ts in word-pictures. The artist, to be a true 
artist, should be educated in every perception and 
feeling. Doubtless there had been artists unedu- 
cated whose works were admirable; but how much 
more so would they have been had the mind which 
— them been educated up to its capabilities ? 
he claims of the Art-Studio, with its collection of 
intings, water-colour, and pencil drawings, its 
ks of ornament, its casts, and library, brought 
together and dedicated by Mr. Underwood to tho 
extension of Art-education, was now before them. 
The interests of students of fine and ornamental 
Art had each been duly considered and cared for. 
In their hands was placed the success and prospe- 
rity of the Art-Studio, and shame would it be if, 
for lack of interest on the part of those for whose 
benefit it was projected, an institution fraught with 
so much good, alixe to fine Art and Art-industry, 
should fail for want of that support which it so 
well merited, 


CERAMIC COURT AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF T, BATTAM, ESQ., F.S.A. 





WE have great pleasure in directing the attention 
of our readers to this project, because of the 
high degree of interest which must attach to 
such an exhibition as that proposed, and also 
from the conviction that its success will lead to 
the extension of the principle upon which it is 
founded, to other important branches of manu- 
facture, so as ultimately to realise an Exhibition 
of Art Industry of high and uniform excellence 
without the admixture of works of that objec- 
tionable character which have hitherto tended 
to depreciate the value and influence of previous 
collections. We extract the following paragraphs 
from a circular published by order of the Direc- 
tors in reference to the scheme. 
“ One of the chief objects originally advocated 
and proposed by the promoters of the Crystal 
Palace, was that it should include within its 
range the materials for an educational system 
unprecedented, both for comprehensiveness and 
completeness, and that this should be developed 
ina form so simple and attractive, that its ad- 
vantages might be generally and readily available 
for the instruction of the masses who it was 
reasonably presumed would be eagerly drawn to 
profit by its examination. 
“The p of a plan so vast in its scope, 
and so complex in detail, must necessarily be 
gradual, since its development involves not only 
a vast financial outlay, But requires the co-o 
ration of men of eminence in the particu 
studies selected for illustration. 
“ Reference to those portions of this scheme 
already completed, viz. Restorations of the 
Architecture and Decorative Art of the As- 
syrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Moors 
of Spain ; also of the Byzantine, Gothic, Renais- 
sance, and Modern Italian periods, will demon- 
strate how far and how successfully this principle 
has been worked out in regard more immediately 
and exclusively to the Fine Arts. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace are now 
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extend their sphere of operations to the 
Ganetion of Art as allied to Manufacture, and 
with this view have determined upon the foun- 
dation of a Ceramic Court as an experiment, 
which, if attended with the success they confi- 
dently expect, will be followed by @ series that 
shall eventually represent, in its fullest and 
highest capabilities, the productive power of the 
principal manufactures of England.” 

This is certainly progress in the right direc- 
tion; and if pone out in the spirit which is 
here professed, wiil do much to extend the 
utility and increase the attractions of the “ Pa- 
lace,” as well as enlist the interest and sympathy | 
of that large and valuable class of the community, 
the éliteof our manufacturers, who have hitherto 
in the great majority of instances held aloof from 
connection with its exhibitive arrangoments. | 
The publicity which its space offered for the | 
exposition of manufactures generally was at once | 
admitted to be of great value ; but so large a | 
sum was demanded for its occupation that num- 
bers, otherwise disposed to avail themselves of | 
its influence, withdrew from so costly a venture, 
and those who acceded to the terms did so in the | 
determination to adopt such means to secure 
sales as might “somehow or any how” repay | 
them the heavy tax to which they were sub- 
jected ; the consequence has been that courses 
were resorted to which have seriously militated 
against the institution. At the commencement | 
of the scheme, we repeatedly pointed out the | 
serious evil thus incurred: we did so in vain | 
however: persons were intrusted with thie | 
“arrangements,” to whom they ought not to | 
have been confided—who had no single qualif- | 
cation for the important task. We protested | 
without effect:—and finding the inutility of | 
“ advice,” we havo fora long period said nothing | 
on the subject—leaving things to take their own | 
course: and that course was ruinous. 

This error has been, at length, made apparent, | 
and the future arrangements in this respect give 
hope of greater consideration——indeed, we may | 
say liberality—towards exhibitora, by which such | 
a class of “exhibitions” will be secured as must 
prove a source of remuneration and deserved 
attraction. 

Obviously, the best policy of the Directors | 
is to seek such “deposits” as shall increase the | 
sources of revenue from an additional number of 
visitors, rather than from the exhibitors. 

In making these remarks we refer to the pro- 
ductions in the higher branches of Art-manufac- 
ture, the exhibition of which is certain to be 
attractive, and the illustration of which must 
necessarily be costly to the manufacturer. We 
understand that the works admitted to form the 
collection of the Ceramic Court will be received 
free of all charge to manufacturers and exhibi- | 
tors ; and, consequently, no work will be included 
but that which in its kind possesses the claim of posi- 
tive excellence. g 
_ The selection of Ceramic Manufactures as the | 
initiatory step in this movement is, we think, in 
the highest degree judicious. In respect to this, 
the circular to which we have referred adds— 
- It would be superfluous to enlarge upon the 
interest which will attach to a collection of rare 
and valuable objects, illustrating the beauty and 
variety of a manufacture with which Art formed | 
80 early and intimate an alliance, and which pre- 
sents, through all its details, a combination of 
science and art without a parallel in the whole 
range of industrial action. The national import- 
ance of our potteries, in a commercial point of 
view, Is not yet thoroughly appreciated. They | 
call into exercise important powers of chemical 
analy nis and mechanical ingenuity, and they 
develop artistic faculties to an extent and with a 
fitness certainly unequalled 
of manufacture. 
that the English I 





in any other branch 
It is of especial importance 
eople should have some inti- 
mate knowledge of the nature and extent of 
—- - eee resources, for . without 
such @ knowledge they can never 
ciate —_ national interesta, eetnets 
“ The proposed exhibition will contain a large | 
— rrr of Plastic Art, froin the 
earliest dates of its invent 
mm ntion down to the pre- 
“The collection of modern works w 


presumed, exemplify the perfe ill, it is 


ction to which the 





various branches of this manufacture have at- 
tained, and as regards England, entirely by indi- 
vidual enterprise, unaided by state subsidies. 

In respect to the productions of the present 
day, it is now a fact admitted by all who have 
had opportunities of comparative analysis, that 
English Ceramics take a high and proud posi- 
tion, and, with the solitary exception of the 
Royal works at Sévres, stand unrivalled ; by none 
is thissuperiority more readily acknowledged than 
by our continental rivals. The fact was estab- 
lished at the late Exhibition in Paris. The rapid 
advance in this branch of English manufacture 
is without a parallel in Industrial Art, and forces 
the conclusion that judicious patronage alone is 
requisite to realise a success “at home” equal to 
the highest foreign achievements. We are san- 
guine that the result of this exhibition, com- 
bining, as it will, the finest works of foreign 
talent in immediate. proximity with those of 
English produce, will be largely influential not 
only in stimulating further advance in those 
improved features in which the Staffordshire 
potteries, and those of Worcester and Coleport, 
are so satisfactorily progressing, but also in more 
fully developing those in which they are already 
decidedly superior. It will also tend to cause that 
excellence in the highest field of labour to be 
permanent and general, which is from want of 
public appreciation and encouragement but occa- 
sional and exceptional,—a want in a considerable 
degree attributable to inadequate representation. 

It is true that Exhibitions of Industrial Art 
have been of late years tolerably frequent: but 
their exponents have been of too mixed a cha- 
racter to be of that influential value as attesting 
the high capabilities of Enjlish manufacture 
which a more qualified and restricted admission 
would have secured. A space having been once 
assigned to an exhibitor, its occupancy was left 
solely to his own discretion, and the result has 
too often been that works of indifference or of 
inferiority have unfortunately tended to neu- 
tralise the influence of those which were really 
meritorious, and led to the assumption that the 
latter were more the result of chance or imita- 
tion than of purpose and originality. 

To select one qualified to exercise such a 
judgment as the successful working of this plan 
necessarily involves, was a matter of extreme 
difficulty, and the Directors in securing the 


| services of Mr. Battam have been singularly 
| fortunate. 


The high position he has long 
held in connection with this branch of manu- 
facture, the practical knowledge he possesses of 
its various stages and manipulation, bave at once 
enlisted the full confidence and hearty co-opera- 
tion of the leading manufacturers—many of 


| whom are now engaged on special works ex- 


pressly for this Exhibition, as well as reproduc- 
tous of those important objects which attracted 


, 80 much admiration and won such high awards 
| at the recent Paris Exhibition. 


We look confidently forward to the complete 
success of this work, which, we understand, will 
= ready for public inauguration on the lst of 
May. 

The subject is one, as our readers know, in 
which we have ever taken a deep interest: if 
there be any branch of British manufacture 
which has derived assistance from the Art- 
Journal, it is that of the English potteries: it 
will suffice to say that twelve or fourteen years 
ago, when we began to report their position 
and progress, and to illustrate their leading pro- 
ductions, they were in a very different state 
from that in which we find them now. During 
our earlier attempts to represent Industrial Art, 
we were cordially and zealously aided by the 


| producers of this class of British manufacture : 


it was with them, indeed, our movement was 
first commenced. Other producers followed in 
due course : but we have not forgotten, and are 
not likely to forget, that from the potters we 
received that support which stimulated us to 
exertions when difficulties were many and en- 
couragements few. 

We expect from this very satisfactory effort at 
their due and proper representation, a very large 
and very rapid advance : it will be no doubt our 
duty to co-operate with Mr. Battam, and to aid 
his movements by engraving from time to time 
many of the leading objects exhibited. 





THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


THE WALK AT KEW. 
T. Gainsborough, R.A., Painter. C. H. Jeens, Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 5 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 11 in. 

GaLNsBOROUGH was a man singularly endowed 
with the gifts of Nature; handsome in person, 
gentle and always cheerful in disposition, of 
brilliant conversational powers, well skilled in 
music, of rare and varied talent as a painter, 
blessed at an early age with a wife in every way 
suited to him, and with the additional advantage 
of possessing an income that placed the young 
couple (neither had seen twenty years when they 
were united) in comparative independence: 
seldom, indeed, has an artist entered into the 
uncertain arena of his profession under such 
favourable circumstances. But his art was his 
idol—next to his Margaret—and in spite of 
clouds, which will occasionally flit across the 
brightest skies, he threw his entire soul into the 
work he had chosen and for which he was so 
fitted, and his success was commensurate with 
his enthusiastic devotion. 

Historical painters are very frequently great 
in portraiture, but it is most rare to meet with 
landscape-painters who excel in portraying the 
“form and lincaments” of the human face: 
Gainsborough was one of the few masters of 
both styles; so much s0, that critics have pro- 
nounced a divided judgment as to which to give 
the palm of superiority. At one time busy amid 
the green lanes, and verdant fields, and the 
homely cottage-children of his native county, 
Suffolk ; and at another immortalising on his 
canvas the features of the great men who 
thronged the Court of George III. ; he seemed 
equally at home in both. “He is the best 
English landscape-painter,” &c., Reynolds is re- 
ported to have said of him one day in the hear- 
ing of Richard Wilson ;—“ He is not,” replied the 
latter, “ the best landscape-painter, but he is the 
best portrait-painter.” Although these opinions 
were doubtless not exactly those which the two 
speakers, who were no over-friendly towards 
each other, really entertained, they may be. ac 
cepted as tolerably correct evidence of the high 
estimation in which both held Gainsborough. 

If we accept the dying words of the artist— 
words spoken when the shadows of death had 
more than half obscured the light of an intelli- 
gence yet busy with the memories of his Art— 
as indicating that class in which he most de 
lighted, we may assume it to be portraiture. A 
short time only before he breathed his last, he 
exclaimed with unusual rapture,—“ We are all 


going to heaven, and Vandyke is ot the com- | 


ny!” But they who associated with him, and 
t knew his feelings, have recorded that he 

never desired to rest his reputation on his por- 
traits ; they were the “business” part of his 
profession, not its pleasant pastime ; he loved to 
exchange the lace, and ruffles, and satin vests, 
acd well-turned perukes of fashionable life, fur 
the straw-hat and coarse habiliments of some 
ruddy-cheeked maiden at her cottage-door, or 
sturdy waggoner “driving his team a-field. 

The picture in the Royal Collection here en- 
graved unites the two styles of portrait and lavd- 
scape, though the latter hasan aristocratic charac: 
ter which carries us away from the painters usual 
sylvan scenery : the carefully-trimmed lawns an 
graceful foliage of Kew-gardens differ essentially 
from the homeliness and rusticity of his Suffulk 
views. Itisaltogether elegant in composition— 
in the bearing of the figures and in the forms of 
the trees—except in the angle caused by the 
arrangement of the ladies’ dresses ; this is not 
agreeable to the eye. The personages intro- 
duced are presumed to be—for some doubt has 
been expressed on the subject—Hen Frederick, 
Duke of Cumberland, third son of the Prince 
of Wales, eldest son of George IL; his 
wife, Anne Horton, daughter of Lord Irnham; 
and the Lady Elizabeth Luttrell: the duke died 
without issue, September 18th, 1790. It was 
this marriage, and that of Cumberland’s brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, who married the dowager 
Countess of Waldegrave, that led to the passing 
of the “ Royal Marriage Act.” ‘ 

. me picture hangs in the corridor at Windsor 
astle, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue Photographic Society has during the 
month opened its third Exhibition. Fen- 
ton’s Crimean photographs (noticed Art- 
Journal, October) are now exhibited in 
Pall-Mall; and Robertson’s photographs, 
taken after the fall of Sebastopol, are to be 
seen in Regent Street. The fact, that three 
exhibitions of sun-drawn pictures are open 
in the metropolis at the same time, suf- 
ficiently proves the growing interest in this 
beautiful art. 

The present appears a favourable oppor- 
tunity for examining the state and prospects 
of photography—and, with these public ex- 
hibitions to refer to,we shall find no difficulty 
in directing attention to illustrative ex- 
amples of each point with which we shall 
have to deal. 

During the last year or two, there have 
not been any considerable advances in the 
science of photography, but the art has been 
greatly improved. When the discoveries 
of Daguerre and Talbot were first published 
to the world, several experimental philoso- 
phers seized upon the subject, and their 
industrious researches were soon rewarded 
by the development of new and unexpected 
truths, These directed the way to secure 
improved sensibility in the photographic 
agents, and pictures were in a little time 
produced, in a few seconds, superior in all 
respects to those which formerly required, 
often, nearly an hoursfor their development. 
Herschel, for example, was the first to 
— attention to the importance of organic 

odies in combination with the salts of 
silver. He showed that the equilibrium 
was more readily overturned, and the sys- 
tem of chemical decomposition more rapidly 
carried forward, when the metallic salt was 
associated with some of those carbon com- 
pounds, which especially possess the power 
of removing oxygen from substances with 
which it is associated. 

A knowledge of this fact led to the use 
of gallic acid as an accelerating agent, and, 
although unfortunately the steps are want- 
ing, and we are prevented from tracing the 
progress of the discovery, we find photo- 
graphers advancing from the use of paper, 
to the employment of gelatine and albumen, 
and eventually to the introduction of that 
important agent, collodion. Collodion 
proved so distinguishingly an accelerating 
power in photography, that almost every 
other preparation has given way before it. 

In proof of this the present Photographic 
Exhibition numbers 606 frames of photo- 
graphs of various kinds, Of these there 
are of pictures by the 


Waxed paper process . . GA 
The Calotype . ‘ 78 
The Daguerreotype . ‘ 3 
The Collodion . ‘ 461 


606 


This large majority of collodion pictures is, 
we believe, mainly referrible to the remark- 
able facility of the process. The prepara- 
tions required can be purchased ready for 
use—and it is almost impossible for the 
veriest amateur to fail of obtaining a pic- 
ture. We are rather disposed to think that 
the discovery of the collodion process has 
had an injurious tendency in stopping 
enquiry. ‘The pictures obtained are gene- 
rally so excellent, that little is desired by 
the photographer beyond the means of 
ensuring the permanence of his productions. 
We have had numerous valuable suggestions 
for the improvement of the collodion process, 
many of which have been adopted, but no 





one a to attempt an advance beyond 
this. There is no reason why other agents 
possessing all the advantages of collodion, 
and some which are yet a desideratum, 
should not be discovered. It is with some 
regret that we visited the three exhibitions 
of the Photographie Society, without dis- 
covering, with one exception, any evidence 
of the study of photography as a science. 
Amongst the members of the Photographic 
Society we see the names of men eminent 
in their especial departments of science ; 
and there are others who, although young, 
have given evidence of their powers to 
carry forward original research. Why is it, 
then, that the exhibition is almost without 
examples of experimental enquiry ? Why 
is it that the Photographic Journal gives 
no evidence of the progress of scientific 
investigation ? To produce a picture, the 
process being given, is excessively easy ; 
any one with industry may succeed in this 
and even excel ; to enquire into the phy- 
sical and chemical phenomena concerned in 
the production, is a task demanding much 
higher powers. There are, however, two 
frames in the exhibition illustrating—one, 
the action of the hydrosulphide of ammonia, 
and the other of the permanganate of potash 
on finished photographs, which are excel- 
lent examples of one line of enquiry. These 
are by Mr. F. Harpwick, who has carefully 
investigated many troy in the chemistry 
of photography, and he, in these examples, 
seeks an elucidation of the conditions 
under which photographs are found to give 
way ; these demand a careful study. We 
have on a former occasion devoted an article 
to the subject of the fading of photographs, 
and we still hold to our opinion, that a 
sun-drawn picture may be rendered abso- 
lutely unfading under any of the ordinary 
atmospheric influences, proper care being 
taken in the manipulation. So much for 
the condition of photographic science. Now 
let us lock at the art. 

The third exhibition of the Photographic 
Society is an exceedingly satisfactory one. 
We miss the productions of some well- 
known photographers, but they are re- 
ae by others, differing from the older 
sands in style, but in no respect inferior to 
them in general effect. We conceive there 
is more harmony—more delicacy —through- 
out the pictures than formerly. The 
printing processes have been more carefully 
attended to, and we have less of that hard 
contrast, of intense shadows with high 
lights, than formerly. We also see that 
the art of photography has had the advan- 
tage of leading its students to look at 
nature with a more careful eye than was their 
wont. The results of the camera obscura 
have not always been found to be quite 
agreeable ; sometimes the sunshine, or rather 
the effects, upon the landscape, were offen- 
sively brought forward, and violent results 
not unfrequently marked the photogra- 
pher’s studies. 

These defects, however, our more ad- 
vanced photographic artists have learned 
to avoid. They now select natural objects 
under their more favourable aspects ; they 
look at nature with an eye to the im- 
pression which her illuminated surface will 
make on the chemically prepared tablet ; 
and they select those conditions of light 
and shadow which give a pleasing photo- 
graphic result. . 

Some of the landscapes, especially those 
by J. Knight (497, 502), several by J.D. 
Llewelyn (504, 511, 411, 443, &c.); T. W. 
Ramsden’s scenes in Yorkshire (533, 545) ; 
F. Scott Archer's views (61, 62); those by 
W. Pumphrey (127,&.) ; the delightful little 
bits of nature by G. Shadbolt (34, 57, and 





58) will, upon careful examination fully 
confirm our remarks. 

“Tuhaling the Breeze” (58) 

“ breathing from the meadows, 
As the west wind bows down the long green grass, 
And the light clouds pass as they were wont to pass, 
Long time ago" — 
by Mr. Shadbolt, possesses to us an inex- 
pressible charm; there is a quiet poetry, 
and a fulness of light about the picture 
which is magical ; it is like a picture by 
Turner, we can almost feel the west wind 
soft and balmy. Pre-Raphaelites might 
study this and some other photographs, and 
learn how the sun paints, disclosing every 
minute line on trunk and leaf—yet blending 
all into one—light = by undulations 
into shadow, and shade brightening into 
sunny glow, like the illumination on summer 
seas. For minute and yet distinct detail of 
a peculiar kind, charming in its general 
effect, we would name (557) Ferns and 
Brambles, by H. White. In one picture by 
Mr. Archer, and in Bantry Bay (14) by T. 
Cadby Ponting, we have natural clouds, 
but we think we have seen more delicate 
and beautiful copies of “ Cloudland” than 
those. How valuable to the artist would 
a - series of photographic cloud- 
studies be, since few know how to paint 
them ! 

There are many fine examples of “ Ruined 
fanes, relics of hood and cowl devotion,” of 
crumbling castles and tottering mansions, 
which show the manner in which Time's ef- 
facing fingers produce disintegration of the 
solid stone. The weather-worn fragment is 
depicted with every scar upon its face, every 
channel which the rain drops and the wind 
has worn. Scenes from Kenilworth (45, 46), 
Dolamor and Bullock ; Ludlow Castle (10), 
Rev. H. Holder ; several portions of Wind- 
sor Castle, by A. F. Melhuish ; The Choir, 
Canterbury Cathedral (183), F. Bedford ; and 
some similar productions by V. A. Prout, 
are excellent studies. Few men could paint 
as the sun paints; it is not to be desired 
that they should do so, since the expendi- 
ture of time in producing all this wonder- 
ful detail would swallow up too much of a 
man’s life, and it would, we fear, as a final 
result, produce marvellous mechanism, to 
the sacrifice of mind. Photography has its 
uses,—we fear we see its evils, or abuses, in 
the way in which some of our artists employ 
the photographic copy of nature, instead of 
looking at nature with their own eyes, and 
mentally fixing some of the ever-varying 
images which are drawn upon the tablets of 
those wonderful stereoscopic cameras, the 
human eyes, Yet many are the lessons, if 
read aright, which are taught by photo- 
graphy. 

O. GU. Rejlander and Lake Price contri- 
bute several artistic studies of a far more 
ambitious kind than we have hitherto seen, 
They are all wonderfully clever, but after 
all they are but the images of actors posed 
for the occasion; they all want life, ex- 
pression, ion. Passion they have none, 
and yet these pictures tell a pleasing tale, 
The three Subjects (4), by Rejlander, are 
exceedingly well treated. The Breakfast 
Table, by Lake Price, is a pretty comfortable 
English interior, in which all is hajpiness 
and peace ; let us hope it is the artist's 
home. The Wolsey—Charles Kean—(135), 
by the same photographer, is an exquisite 
portrait and a fine picture. The Monk (150), 
also by Mr. Lake Price, and its accom- 
panying studies, are good in their way, but 
they are dramatic gar yay and 
this applies yet more forcibly to the Scene 
in the Tower (139), in which the murder of 
the young princes is the subject. We 
doubt the propriety of attempting to rival 














the historical painter. We believe, indeed, 
that such pictures as those will have a ten- 
dency to lower the appreciation of Art in 
the eyes of the public, and unfit them for 
receiving the full impression intended by, 
or of seeing the beauties of, the artists pro- 
duction. We do not mean to disparage the 
works of Mr. Price or of Mr. Rejlander, 
they are excellent of their kind, but our 
love of High Art leads us to desire not to 
see too many of this class of subjects. J. 
Watson & Co. exhibit an Academic Study 
(227), and the Broken String (259), which 
must also be regarded as an artist’s study, 
and both possess very great merit as such, 
We have in this Exhibition numerous 
examples of the applications of the photo- 
graphic art. A Frame containing four 
subjects of Cuneiform Inscriptions (201), by 
Roger Fenton, which are copies of the 
natural size of clay tablets brought from 
Nineveh, are wonderfully exact, It would 
be an almost endless labour to draw these 
relics of Assyrian story by hand—and here 
we have every character, by one impulse, 
faithfully depicted in afew seconds, We 
have Iindoo Antiquities and Egyptian DBas- 
relief (210) as other examples of the same 
class. 

“ One of the Engraved pages from the 
German Edition of the Ars Moriendi, Black 
Book, date about 1470” (198), Mrs. L. Leigh 
Sotheby, furnishes another example of im- 
portant applications of the photographic 
art. There has been some discussion on 
the question of copying valuable records, 
manuscript and printed books, We have 
seen examples sufficiently numerous to con- 
vince us that any of those things can, under 
almost any conditions, be faithfully copied 
by the collodion process, Dr. Diamond has 
suown the antiquary how excellently well 
coins can be copied, in the 7'ray of Admiral 
Smyth's Roman Coins (434) ; and C.Thurston 
Thompson exhibits the application of the 
art in copying enamels (585, 594), Art- 
manufactures (597), and furniture (603), 
Portraits are numerous, and many of them 
excellent ; we hesitate to me rg but 
we must mention Mr, Fenton's Prince 
Napoleon (213), and Sir Colin Campbell 
(195), and Mr. Myall’s portraits of Sidney 
Herbert (337); Lord John Russell (338) ; 
the late Sir William Molesworth (339) ; 
Nir George Urey (371); the Earl of Aber- 
deen (372), and Sir Cornewall Lewis (373). 
Thus our heroes and statesmen, as they 
lived and looked, are preserved to us, and 
their lineaments handed down to future 
ages. We think we have said enough to 
prove that the present exhibition of the 
I hotographic Society is well worthy of close 
examination, 

Of the Crimean photographs of Mr. 
Roger Fenton we have already spoken (Art- 
‘ ournal, October, 1855), Mr. Robertson, 
chief engraver to the Imperial Mint, Con- 
stantinople, has produced an interesting 
series of views A se in the Crimea after 
the fall of Sebastopol, which are exhibiting 
at Mr. Kilburn’s, 222, Regent Street. The 
sad tale of destruction is here told with 
raion, ante The Redan with the 
‘reach where the great struggle took lace ° 
a Tower and Battery, — other 
sear og scenes of “ bloody strife,” are 
gablena ~~ fusi us, with fascines and 
which ho artist cg erm it & manner 

could realise. We were 
especially struck with the Barrack Batter 
r 4 VE 
“h »wing the mantelettes for protecting the 
Russian gunners, Here, we see the excel- 
reat caginecring of the Russians ; and we 
O% ppreciate the value of these rope 
protections (mantelettes) for the g or 
from the rifle-balls : these w —— 
alls; these we have heard a 























competent authority declare to be the 
crowning invention of the war. _ 

Sebastopol and Balaklava, with all the 
strange confusion which distinguishes both, 
are before the beholder. The curious may 
find everything here to gratify them. The 
locality of each heroic or sad event is chro- 
nicled. The geologist may study the rocks 
of the Crimea without crossing the sea; 
and the architect the buildings which deco- 
rated this fine city. The trenches, the tents, 
the huts, are respectively represented ; and 
—last scene of all this sad eventful tra- 
gedy”—we have the English Burial Ground 
on Cathcart Hill, with the monuments of 
the brave men who sleep in the embraces of 
death, but whose memoirs are dear to the 
country of their birth, where their names 
will live and kindle heroic life in the souls 
of those who must preserve the high cha- 
racter of the Briton for courage and honour. 

Photography has achieved wonders. Let 
any one visit each of the three exhibitions 
which we have named, and we feel con- 
scious they will leave them with a full con- 
viction that the Art which has achieved the 
end of the enchanter’s mirror, and pre- 
served for us, and shown to us, shadows 
which cannot fade, of persons and of things 
which are lost us, or at a distance from us, 
must produce yet greater triumphs with 
each recurring year. 

The sun, which gives light and colour, has 
answered the call of the evocator, and be- 


‘come the painter of the objects which it 


illuminates, In obedience to the bidding 
of the philosopher it will give us yet more 
truthfulness, and show us still nearer ap- 
proaches to life. R. H. 


-_— $-— 


DEPARTMENT OF ART 
EXHIBITION AT GORE HOUSE. 


An Exhibition of productions of the Metropo- 
litan and Provincial Government Schools of 
Art, has been open to the public during the 
last month at this branch establishment. The 
house outside has but little of an official 
character; and with its high wall in front— 
lofty trees surmounting it, and carriage entrance 
with two gates, has more the appearance of a 
lord of the manor’s residence on an old coach 
road, than an abode of the Muses. It has un- 
dergone a curious change of occupancy within 
the last few years—within which it has been by 
turns the residence of the accomplished Lady 
Blessington ;—the 1851 café of M. Soyer ;—and 
now lastly the country seat of the Metropolitan 
Department of Art; Marlborough House, St. 
James's, being the town residence. It has for some 
time past afforded exhibition rooms for the works 
of the students contributed for prizes. These are 
divided into two collections, and exhibited at 
different times of the year ;—the present one 
being wholly elementary, consisting of outlines 
aud perspective studies, and of drawings and 
paintings from the flat, chiefly from examples 
directly applicable to decoration ;—the only de- 
parture from set copies being some drawings— 
but not paintings—from natural flowers and from 
casts. These studies, like a child’s A B C, or 
the first chords on an instrument, though indis- 
pensable are not very amusing, and are judiciously 
exhibited at a period when few visitors can be 
expected as far as Kensington. The more ad- 
vanced, inventive, and popular portion of the 
prize efforts of the students is reserved for the 
merry month of May. The present collection 
presents the usual features. Many of our old 
friends in decoration reappear for the thousandth 
time. Two of the examples, however, there re- 
peated in many copies are Moresque,—the de- 
partment, doubtless, desiring to vary the cha- 
racter of the studies. The general display is 
creditable—but of less interest than that to be 
expected in the spring, when of course it is an 





ae 


object to render the exhibition as attractive to 
the public as its nature is capable of. 

We are very glad that the responsibility of 
the Sunday opening of public instructive exhi- 
bitions to the public rests not with us; but if 
the movement to this effect, which appears 
gaining strength, be realised, this is one of the 
exhibitions perhaps to be included—as affording 
to those who have not in the week-day the op- 
portunity of wandering so far a-field, the advan- 
tage on Sunday of seeing much that is soberly, 
as well as practically, instructive; and this close 
to Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. The 
gardens also of Gore House, and the adjoining 
establishment, are far from devoid of beauty, 
and would add a new feature of instructive 
recreation, if they afforded a school of Botany, 
Open air flowers, which would flourish in that 
situation, would alone yield both popular and 
special instruction without vying with the elabo- 
rate arrangements of the gardens of Kew, which 
have now, for two years, been open every 
summer Sunday ; and are found, on that day, to 
occupy no more officials than are daily necessary 
to water and give air and light to the plants. But 
without going into the pros and cons of Sunday 
instructive amusements, it may be well to add, 
that there appears an evident. demarcation 
between illustrating, in an exhibition, the works 
of God and those of man on that day; inasmuch 
as nothing can be drawn from the former by a 
right mind, but considerations strictly adapted 
to the seventh day,—while the works of man 
may lead involuntarily to a thousand other ideas 
more appropriate to the other six. Viewed in 
this light, Gardens,—Botany,—Geology,—the 
study of animals past and present — may be 
considered more in accordance with the 
sacred day than the products of Art and in- 
dustry. A select collection of Sacred Christian 
Art however, united with a well-ordered display 
of the various branches of Natural History, 
might afford a profitable addition to the subjects 
of thought on the artisan’s Sunday,—and not 
be foreign to the future purposes of this beau- 
tiful portion of London’s suburbs. 
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MEMORIAL 


FROM 
{HE INSTITUTE OF BRITISH SCULPTORS 
TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


We understand that a memorial, emanating 
from the Sculptors’ Institute, and signed by the 
members of the profession generally and other 
artists and lovers of Art, is to be submitted 
shortly to the Royal Academy, to the effect 
that some of the lighter and more poetic works 
of sculpture to be contributed next spring to the 
annual Exhibition of modern Art in Trafalgar 
Square, be placed in the centre of one or more of 
the rooms, the sides of which are appropriated 
to paintings, &c. This proposal is supported by 
the example of other collections of Art,—by 
that of ancient works in Florence and else- 
where, and of the arrangement of the “ Beaux 
Arts” in the late Exhibition at Paris. We need 
hardly say how much such a movement 1s in 
accordance with our own feelings, having con- 
sidered it but a duty of late years to make an 
annual exposition, “ usque ad nauseam ” perbaps, 
of the inadequacy of the arrangements for 
sculpture in our national exhibition ; and having 
but lately drawn the attention of our readers, 
in our general notice of the modern European 
sculpture at Paris, to the advantages there 
arising from the juxta-position and fraternity of 
the two Arts; and how they mutually and 
practically gain from a union which is so grace 
ful in theory. We hope the Academy will 
incline to add this new grace to the reforms 
which we are glad to see making their way 12 
that Institution, and that the proposition may 
meet with success, It is perhaps the best that 
can be ¢arried into effect, short of a thorough 
arrangement of sculpture in a large hall spe 
cially adapted to that art, with all those 
arrangements of colour that will welcome the 
white tint of the statues as the one thing 
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needful, for the completion of the composition 
of colour afforded by the whole apartment. 
This is the mode in which colour should be 
associated, in our belief, with statues—not by 
colouring or tinting the statues themselves— 
which though lately revived on the somewhat 
doubtful authority of the ancients, and perhaps 
prevailing somewhat for the day, will soon be 
set to rest by our taste for simplicity ; but by 
arranging the colours of the floor, the walls, 
hangings, and the whole entourage, so as to de- 
mand the introduction of the local tint of 
marble, &c., make up the picture. Of such 
a nature is the best arrangement for sculpture 
generally, although even then we would have 
some few works of this Art in companionship 
with painting, where the architectural arrange- 
ments will allow of it. As it is, and for a be- 
ginning of reform, the centre space of the large 
room evidently offers a convenient area for a 
few of the lighter and more poetic works. Such 
examples will be chosen, probably, for this situ- 
ation as present an ornamental mass and outline, 
and will not be injured by being directly under 
the light. Much of their effect will depend on 
their being symmetrically and harmoniously 
arranged. The subject assuredly justly requires 
attention ; for the accommodation which sculp- 
ture has hitherto had in our national exhibition, 
is of a nature to degrade it in the public appre- 
ciation, check the aspirations of its followers, 
and entail great difficulties on the arrangers, as 
there are not more than half a dozen tolerably 
lighted spots within the area of the so-called 
sculpture-room; all the rest being miserably 
inadequate in this respect. Moreover the en- 
trance-hall, through which it is approached, is 
decorated with casts from some of the finest 
ancient works, and are there wel/-lighted—which 
emphasizes most unhappily the comparative 
short-comings that must ever exist in an annual 
exhibition—affording the injudicious contrast of 
the selected worksof all time well-lighted, with 
the efforts of one year of a little encouraged Art in 
our own country vilely lighted, and equally dis- 
advantageous!y placed. It has not unfrequently 
occurred, doubtless, that the entrance-hall affords 
a better site for the annual contribution of 
sculpture, than the room so long misappropri- 
ated to it—and on one occasion this view was 
partly acted upon—but of this the next exhibi- 
tion witnessed no continuance. 

The proposition appropriately emanating from 
the Institute of British Sculptors, will no doubt 
bear its fruit in due season. We trust the ex- 
periment proposed will be fairly tried, and thvt 
rece og it will lead to still more desirable 
resulta, 


ACADEMY REFORM. 





Tuts isa subject which according to the con- 
stitution of our Academy is extremely difficult 
of approach, though with reference to foreign 
academies and by continental writers it is 
very freely treated. The subject does not occur 
to usas immediately apropos of those grievances 
80 extensively complained of by non-privileged 
contributors to the walls of the Royal Academy; 
but suggested by the complaints of a certain Don 
José Galofre against the Spanish Academy of 
San Fernando, adversely commented by a Ger- 
man critic. What we therefore advance, inas- 
much as it bears upon general abuses, is but a 
brief hyper upon the German critic, Our own 
academy reminds us of the Palace of Eternal 
Silence in the eastern tale—how vociferous 
soever may be those who have not yet been 
admitted to the honours and the privileges of 
the penetralia, their voices are gone as soon as 
they are within the threshold, and everything is 
seen of the same tint as that thrown upon 
Dannecker’s Ariadne at Frankfort—it is called 
by our French neighbours, couleur de rose. Don 
José Galofre insists upon the inutility of aca- 
demies ; our German critic (whose name by the 
way we are sorry not to be able to give) insists 
upon them as a necessity—so do we. It cannot 
now be urged against the academy that they do 





not educate their own figure painters—or that 
their figure painters can draw no better than 
Reynolds or Fuseli. It is only bya 
education in Art that accomplished painters are 
made. It is only by severe academical study 
that the essentials of an Art-education can be 
obtained. The great fault of our school has 
been, that its members have commenced the 
study of their art by painting instead of drawing : 
thus, when the French school was drawing and 
painting dramatic demi-gods with almost Greek 
accuracy, our artists had not yet got beyond 
portrait and rustic figures. But this is more 
particularly the question between the academy 
and the public—there is yet another question 
between the academy and the “ outside ” 
members of the profession, more immediately 
injurious and unjust — that is, the right of 
a class of men so privileged as to be enabled 
to pronounce a tacit condemnation of the 
works of worthy members of the profession, by 
exhibiting them in places always assigned to 
inferior productions. This isa question which 
divides no other school of Art but our own, for 
in every other there isa greater measure of 
justice in the exhibition of works of Art. To 
this all the objections of the Spanish writers—all 
the protestations of the German commentator 
are as nothing—neither of these gentlemen has 
ever known the horrors of an octagon room, nor 
have they or either of them ever been elevated to 
the sky-line of their own academy, or had their 
works placed among architectural drawings. 
When Peter Corneliusand all young Germany with 
him, retired from the school (Imp. und Kénigl.) of 
Vienna because they declined working from the 
poetic conceptions of the immortal and God-like 
Greeks, they had no further complaint against 
academies, but straightway established their own 
“wosthetics.” Declarations of the want of patron- 
age for “ high art” are not peculiar to ourselves. 
“Of what use,” says the Spanish writer, “are 
beautiful pictures and classical statues if they 
are not admired and sold?” This default 
with all their government patronage is common 
to every existing school. It might almost be 
supposed that in other countries, Art was 
followed as a profession to an extent beyond 
the means of patrons and governments to find 
employment for the increasing generation of 
painters, This progress with respect to our- 
selves, is ignored by our academy, whose nume- 
rical status has been the same since the day of 
their establishment. Our academy is a quasi 
self-supporting institution, It were to be 
desired that it were not so, anything were 
better than its present exclusiveness. The 
Royal Academy may ask with ourselves, 
and with the writer who so boldly attacks 
these institutions, which exist each as a para- 
dise of painters, in comparison with our own 
close citadel of art—its members, we say, may 
ask what real advantages governments can show 
in return for the large sums they annually ex- 
pend in the support of Schools of Art. It is 
true that none of the great masters arose 
from government institutions—there were no 
ublic schools in the days of Bellini, Titian, 
Raffaele, Michael Angelo, Vandyke, Rubens, 
Velasquez, Murillo, and Riberia, nor did 
Phidias, Praxiteles, or Apelles rise from pub- 
lic institutions. Genius, like corn, will there- 
fore come to maturity, independent of protection. 
Yet, for ourselves, we still would not dispense 
with academies, Had Rubens been educated in 
an academy, he certainly must have drawn with 
more accuracy and elegance, but not so charac- 
teristically. Had Michael Angelo been bound 
by academic rules, would his “ Last Judgment 
be what we now see it? We have alluded to 
the vulgar outcry against the Royal Academy 
for not forming their own members. In order 
to meet this objection they now elect few, save 
their own pupils—a tacit demonstration, and by 
no means a wise one, against the talents of the 
outside strangers, many of whom are men of 
distinguished merit, To touch upon one, and 


one example only—it is very certain that Lin- | 


nell was once desirous of becoming @ member 
of the academy. Is it true, that Linnell having 
made a reputation in spite of the academy, has 
been solicited to become at once a free 

of the body, and has declined the honour and 


— 


its | ncn, “ed It is patent to the commonesi 
understanding that the academy is dispropor- 
tionately short of what Tonson, the bookseller, 
used to call “able hands,” in the landscape 
department. The reply of the academy to this 
assertion is the question, “ Who is there fit to 
be elected?”—we could mention some few, 
much superior to their present landscape sec- 
tion, but we will mention no names in seeming 
partisanship. The subject isan extensive one, 
and wo may deal with it in extenso on somo 
early occasion. These remarks are only brought 
forward by a show of reproach against foreign 
academies—which are not subject to the govern- 
ment of interested authorities, and from which 
there is no undue exclusion. But notwith- 
standing these objections academies have greatly 
advanced the elements of true Art. It matters 
little to what modern time or school we turn, if 
there be any great default it is always traceable 
to the want of academical education. But that 
the pretensions of pedantry in this are offensive, 
and unintelligible, we need only instance the 
unpopularity of the hard German purist school, 
the manner of all those who went with Over- 
beck, but who have fallen short of the distinction 
to which he has attained. The larger section of 
German painters who were first captivated by 
the novelty of “ Christian ” art —saw wisely when 
they saw cause to forsake the thorny path of 
inexorable outline and to appeal for relief to 
the light and shade of nature. Those men who 
merely painted heads could not be said to draw. 
With all the learned discourse about Rembrandt's 
Mill and his “dark imaginings,” had he never 
seen a mill he would have painted just as he did 
—but had he been educated he would have 
worked very differently. Reynolds painted 
heads and was a master of effect, but he could 
not draw. If Rembrandt and Reynolds could 
have drawn, would they have been as popular 
as they are! Certainly not in the same way. 
We do not . | that a’knowledge of drawing would 
have made them worse artista, but they might 
have practised their art in a manuor less calcu- 
lated to impress the mind. We scarcely know 
what Don Galofre and others who desire to re- 
construct the academies of the continent would 
pro but their expositions amount to 
nothing in comparison with the abuses which 
exist in the Royal Academy. If the plaintiffs be 
painters, their works have been fairly set before 
the public, and their reputation is in the hands 
of the public, not in those of an interested 
corporation. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 





Tue slight notice we could afford, last month, of 
the Architectural Exhibition, was not sufficieut 
to give an idea of the interest which on ex- 
amination will be excited by the works dis- 
played in the Suffulk Street Galleries, Con- 
sidering the object of architectural drawings, it 
may not be expected that theze should at first 
captivate the common eye,—like the more 
cabasiinn beauties of works of the class usually 


exhibited. An architectural drawing is not 


designed, itself, mainly, for the effect on the 


beholder; but it is rather the diagram conveying 
explanation of the real work of Art intended, 
Therefore, although all classes of Art-works 
deserve to be studied, architectural drawings 
peculiarly require to be viewed in such manner ; 
and this will be better understood by an allusion 
to that class of drawings most used by architects, 
and necessarily so,—for these— where the plans, 
elevations, and sections are looked at, as they 
should be, in combination—convey what might 
be supposed to be given by a model of the build- 
ing; whilst the perspective view can present 





but an indifferent representation of the structure 
in a single aspect. 

Though these points should be perfectly clear 
to all artists, there has been so much of isolation 
in the different branches of Art,—a state 
peculiar to our timo, and unfavourable to Art 
generally,—that we deem it necessary to dwell 











upon them,—that it may be seen how er 
it is that drawings of an apparently technica 
nature, should be found on the walls at the 
Architectural Exhibition, even to a greater 
extent than they are; and that the gratification 
which the collection can afford, should be sought 
through intelligent study,— which indeed, it is 
needless to say, is always the medium most 
fruitful in intellectual benefit, and the higher 
and durable kind of pleasurable emotion. 
Judging by the number of persons who have 
taken season tickets, and the large and attentive 
audiences at the lectures, we think we may say 
that the interest of the public has been excited ; 
and much benefit will result to Art generally, 
from this better appreciation of architecture. 
There are of course, for Arts like painting and 
sculpture, walks which may be separately fol- 
lowed ; and in these, our country holds no low 
place ; but there ir, notwithstanding, a particular 
walk, and that perchance the grandest, in which 
neither the supposed high Arts of painting, | 
sculpture, and architecture, nor the extensive 
branch of industrial and ornamental Arts, can 
be parted from the sphere of one comprehensive | 
scheme and motive, The architect views his | 
Art as embodying all that pertains to the form 
and structure, and the decoration, and furnishing | 
of buildings: and if he went even further, he 
would have the history of Art, and examples 
from its best periods still as evidence on his side. 
But this view, and that of the necessity of 
architectural Art to the cultivation of the higher 
fields of painting and sculpture, has been before 
dwelt upon in these pages, as in the papers some 
time back, on the Halls of the City of London. 
Although the opposition of opinion which 
prevails in the profession,—and of which, works 
in the present Exhibition are evidence — is 
not wholly favourable to the comprehension 
of architectural Art by the public; there are 
yet proofs of an amount of progress in all 
respects, which is very gratifying to those who, 
like ourselves, have striven to bring it about. 
It happens indeed that a great proportion of the 
drawings represent churches, cemetery buildings, 
and schools ;—these being almost universally in 
the Gothic style,—in which we are constrained to 
think that much inventive ekill is not just now 
shown. At the same time, there is ample evi- 
dence of general advantage as baving accrued to 
the Art by the study of Mediseval works. Know- 
ledge of perspective, and skill in delineation, of 
course form the mere means for the creation‘of 
Art: still it is not unimportant to note how 
these have been fostered,—albeit, allowing that 
the neatness and precision of French drawings 
may suggest that deficiencies still exist on 
the English side. But the real cause for con- 
gratulation is the steady growth of what has 
been lately dwelt upon in a leading article in 
the Times,—namely, the principle of truth in | 
structure. During the period which immediately 
preceded the revival of Gothic architecture, even 
in works of great pretension, there had been an 
entire forgetfulness of the necessity for unison 
between the uses of the structure, as well as 
properties of the materials used in it, on the one 
side, and the expression of Art on the other. 
It is clear that, if these uses are not necessarily 
to be prominently expressed, there should at ail 
events be no effect which is discordant, or in- 
consistent with them. Each material, for 
example, having its own physical properties, 
these are to be made the most of, in place of 
using one material in the form which had been 
characteristic of another ; or, as it has been said, | 
iron-work should be treated as iron-work, and | 
cement as cement; in neither should we seck 
to imitate stone. To act otherwise is at once 
- court the appearance of pretence, and of in- 
eriority, which, as we have often tried to urge, | 
oy the very impression which is repulsive to | 
: a’ is aly error which we believe is made | 
y the advocates of constructive truth, is in the | 
ae that it alone will make te beautiful : 
o Ay 4 hy manny from which neither the 
ues, Hor the subsequent corre- | 
spondents of that journal, were free. That article 
however, alone, is perhaps one of the greatest 
mrvices ever rendered by the general press t 
Art ; and had the same interest been tak ; 
well as enlightened judgment ponte 





shown, in archi- | 





| Hall class with excellent effect. 
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tectural Art before, it would not have remained 
long in an abject position. ; 
"en of the pend. pal evidences which the 
Exhibition affords, of the gain from the study of 
Mediwval Art, is to be found under the class of 
metal-work. Of this kind of Artmanufacture, 
Messrs. Hart exhibit the remarkable collection 
which they had in the Paris Exhibition, in 
addition to other works. Though there is a 
tendency in some of these, towards exact repro- 
duction of natural forms, the whole display is 
creditable both to the manufacturers, and the de- 
signers they employ.—Mr. Truefitt has attended 
to this branch of his art with much success, as 
shown by the drawings of doors from his designs, 


where iron-work tracery is fixed in glazed pannels. | 


— Amongst the specimens of decorative work, 
Mr. Simpson's paper-hangings—of Medieval cha- 
racter—may be referred to with approbation 5 
and Mr. Leake’s leather-hangings, Mr. Stevens s 


| glass mosaic, and the decorated glass panels 


exhibited by the Ladies’ Guild, are inventions 
capable of being turned to much account. The 


| best of the specimens of decorative painting are 


those exhibited by Mr. A. Remon. In some 
of these works, however, and in the whole 
lot of designs by Messrs. Galli and Cotti, and 


others by Mr. Kuckuck, the structural prin- | 
| ciple is lost sight of,—allowing that both 


prolific fancy and executive skill are not want- 
ing. Indeed the Italian artists named, deserve 
especial notice for the excellent specimens 
of fresco-painting which they exhibit. In their 
designs, the error bas been the following out 
that style of degenerate Italian which was pre- 
cisely what led to the evils we have referred to, 
as corrected by the revived Gothic. It would 
be well if the decorative designers who this year 
exhibit, would devote some study to this latter 
style,—thongh without falling into the error of 
many of those who follow it,—for which, the 
loss of their inventive skill would be a poor 
exchange.—Mr, Kershaw exhibits a door, where 
the panels are painted with fruit and flowers 
in excellent style; and Mr. E. Morley’s speci- 
mens of floral decoration—besides being executed 
in a vehicle which dries “dead,” yet appears 
likely to be durable—show him to be a com- 
petent hand in his class of subjects.—Messrs, 
Jackson & Son in specimens of papier-miché, 
and carton-pierre; Mr. Pierce in stoves and 
chimney-pieces; Messrs. Bowden & Co. in 
ornamental cut glass, and Mr. L, W. Collman, 
in a carved oak mantel-piece, exhibit some of 
their best work ; but there are in addition many 
specimens of materialsand building contrivances. 
We must, however, not omit to mention the 
numerous varied and beautiful designs of Mr. 
E. Prignot, the artist engaged by Messrs. Jack- 
son & Graham. Several of them comprise 
designs in different styles, for the sides of apart- 
ments; and in one he has introduced, with 
accessories consistently combined in the Louis 
XVI. style, the elaborate sideboard made by 
Messrs. Jackson and Graham, which formed one 
of our illustrations of the French Exhibition. 

« We have, however, got drawn away from the 
general drawings; though indeed amongst so 
large a collection, if we refer to any, we may 
omit others as deserving of notice. Amongst 
the designs for the Oxford Museum (a building 
now being erected in a somewhat questionable 
version of Gothic which has grown into favour of 
late) ; there are some which received premiums in 
the competition. Mr. E. M. Barry exhibits several 
different designs,—one of the chief of them 
being Gothic, and another Cinque-Cento Italian, 
whilst Messrs, Travis & Mangnall have chosen 
the style of the early Renaissance. Mr. I. Anson 
is the exhibitor of one of the designs for the 


| Birmingham and Midland Institute, which is 


marked by much novelty of detail, and attention 
paid to grouping. Amongst the other compe- 
tition designs, are some for the Taunton Assize 
Courts. Mr. Lamb's design has a portico well 
planned for effect. In the details great novelty 
has been attempted. Messra Prichard & 
Seddon's design, which is shown in a complete 
set of drawings, is in the Gothic style, and uses 
the open-timbered roof of the Westminster 

Of the West- 
minster Hall roof a good outline drawing by 
Mr. Dollman is exhibited ; and we may say that 


of other drawings of old works, the Exhibition 
contains some interesting specimens.—There 
are several designs sent in competition for the 
Sheffield School of Art. In those by Messrs, 
Weightman, Hadfield, & Goldie, and that by Mr, 
G. R. Corson, a very marked effort is made 
to open out a new path, and in both cases with 
considerable success. In one of the designs by 
the former gentlemen, paintings were proposed 
for panels on the exterior; and colour 
rally plays an important part, both in these 
designs on the exteriors, and in others in the 
collection, Mr. Gray, this year as last, has 
made some successful applications of brick, 
stone, cement, and tiles combined in a general 
design, and there is much less of the tendency to 
| ride a good idea somewhat hard, perhaps shown 
in his application of inlaid tiles, than formerly, 
| His cornices exemplify a manner of using brick- 
work, which is perhaps even better than is to 
| be discovered in the works of Mr. Kerr,—who 
| has paid particular attention to the subject of 
| brick architecture, and one of whose drawings 
| has considerable merit. 
| However, the class of buildings in which the 
_ chief progress in architectural art has been ex- 
emplified, is not adequately illustrated ; and the 
| omission of such important works, as we could 
| readily mention, of street architecture, both in 
the metropolis and the provincial towns, tends, 
we fear, to some misapprehension of the state 
of architectural taste. We have read some pub- 
lished critiques, which are indeed sad specimens 
of the incompetence on Art questions, still too 
often discoverable in ordinary journalism. 

The chief exceptions to the deficiency in this 
department of the collection, are afforded by 
drawings of a few of the warehouses lately 
erected. Amongst the illustrations of Manchester 
warchouses, Mr. E. Walters’s beautiful draw- 
ing is remarkable. It shows two or more of 
the works which have done so much to raise 
the’character of the northern town in the scale 
of Art.—Mr. Godwin’s farm-buildings near Bris- 
tol, we may say, exhibit many improvements, 
not only as to convenience, but in simple deco- 
rative design. ; 

The interest with which we lately said we view 
the Exhibition, must not be judged of from the 
length of this notice. The collection displays, we 
repeat, much evidence of the hopeful condition 
which architecture as a living Art is attaining; 
it will, we trust, continue to excite a large 
amount of public interest; and if the opening 
could be arranged for a period of the year 
when town is full, and when the light is better 
for the minute examination which architectural 
drawings require, we could hardly attach too 
much importance to it as an educational agent. 
A large increase of space is however desirable— 
not merely for drawings, but for those numerous 
objects of Art which, as it is being perceived, 
have had no importance given to them under 
the réyimé of the Academy. We should also 
like the catalogue to be a model of arrange 
ment and accuracy, and the “hanging” some- 
what better for the purposes of study. The 
subjects of the lectures, also, should be less 
antiquarian; that is to say, the opportunity 
should be chosen for diffusing information 8 
to what architecture is, and what objects it 1s 
calculated to effect,—subjects which have long 
been little comprehended by the public. 

It will not, however, be supposed that we do 
not feel indebted to the committee for exertions 
under circumstances of no slight difficulty, and 
to which exertions it is not too much to say that 
the nation, as well as the profession of archi- 
tects and other artists, may owe much. Mr. 
Ashpitel, the treasurer; Mr. Fe n and Mr. 
Edmeston, the secretaries ; aud Mr. Wyatt Pap- 
worth, an active member of the committee, are 
especially entitled to thanks; and the duties 
which individuals have to undertake in these 
cases, are never easy, nor light. If hitherto we 
have afforded less space to the consideration br 
Architecture than the professors and lovers © 
the Art think we ought to devote, it has not 
been because we are insensible to its merits of 
its beauties, but because there are other journals 
which Architecture may claim exclusively as its 
own ; we shall, however, report, from time to 
time, what we consider may promote its interests. 
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THE MILL AND THE STUDIO 
OF REMBRANDT. 
BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES 
BY THE AUTHOR. 





On the banks of the Rhine, between the villages 
of Layordorp and Koukergen, there stood, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, a large, old- 
fashioned mill, on ground slightly elevated, and 
commanding a less monotonous view than Hol- 
land exhibits in general. It must not be under- 
stood, however, that the Rhine here exhibits any 
of those features of romance which give its banks 
so much attraction higher up the stream ; its 
flat unvaried course es of the melan- 
choly of extinction as it divides its water, and, 
losing itself in the marshy wastes of Holland, 
flows into the sea) Herman Gerritz van Rhyn 
was the owner of the mill, and on the 15th of 
December, 1606, the somewhat gloomy home he 
inhabited was rendered more joyous by the birth 
of a son who was destined to make the unknown 
name of his father immortal. The young Rem- 
brandt van Rhyn appears to have been left to 
grow up in boyhood with a perfect freedom from 
all restraints, even of an educational kind, It 
is reported that he was schooled a little at Ley- 
den, but it is evident that his attainments could 
never reflect back any honour upon that seat of | 
learning. Application of such a kind was never | 
to Rembrandt’s taste, and historic research, even | 
when necessary for the vraisemblance of his de- | 
signs, he openly and avowedly despised. How 
soon his taste for Art developed itself we do | 
not now know, but it is very likely to have been | 
exceedingly early, and the gloomy shade or vivid 
sunshine which alternated in his father’s mill, 
may have impressed his youthful imagination 
most strongly at a time when the mind is most 
open to powerful impressions. His early days 
must have passed somewhat monotonously in 
his home, which by his own representation 
had few attractive features.* The mill itself 
seems to be situated over the favourite ditch 
of a Hollander, which stagnates close by the 
house, a square, gloomy building, with heavy 
dormer windows, the roof partly overgrown 
with the rank herbage and parasitical plants of 
adamp climate, It seems the very realisation 
of Tennyson’s “ moated grange ;” like that, 
‘‘ The broken sheds look sad and s' 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch.” 


You can detect the marshy moss which “ thickly 
crusted all,” while the “sluice with blackened 
waters” is near, and the distant prospect is but 


“* The level waste, the rounding grey.” 


A boy born here, to have become an artist, 
must have been gifted at birth with a genius for 
Art, and his visible powers for practising it must 
have been strong to have induced his parents, 
who appear to have cared little for his mental 
cultivation, to obtain instruction for their son of 
its professors. They were not wealthy, and, 
consequently, could not obtain the best assist- 
ance ; four mediocre professors of painting are 
named by Smith in his memoir of Rembrandt 
as his instructors.+ But the very brief period he 
remained with each, and the small assistance 
they could have been to him, except as instruc- 
tors in its simplest rudiments, is evident from 
an acquaintance with their works and his own. 
He soon left them all, and practised what he 
knew in his paternal home ; with his taste for 
chiar’-oscuro there can be little doubt that the 
strong opposition of light and shade constantly 
before him in the gloomy mill, where his father 
pursued his avocations, gave him the first hint 
of the hitherto undeveloped power he possessed, 
and which he “subsequently carried to such 
high perfection in his works, that he may be 
said to have created a new era in painting.” t 
Through life he seems to have always worked 
as if he hed the effect of a small amount of con- 





* The ctc of his father’s house and mill, which is 
here pot me gny 1641, and was pomrmens 9 done 
by the painter when he was thirty-five years of age. 
t Prefixed to his complete and oxestions ** Catalogue 
7 ” of his works, 








centrated light before him, and as if every ob- 
ject he portrayed was more or less subjected to 
that medium only. Burnet, in his “Lectures 
on pwning, has admirably dissected this prin- 
ciple, as original as it is inapproachable ; “in 
real truth,” says Kugler, § “ he atruggled to give 
vent to a rude defiance of all conventional excel- 
lence, and in the fulfilment of this task he has, 
indeed, produced extraordinary 


effects. He gives | 
no sharply-defined forms, but merely indicates | 








REMBRANDT’S MILL, 


companions. He never lost his early tastes, and 
seems to have loved, in more prosperous da 
to revert to the lower companionships of his 
say When rallied on this taste in after-life, 
e honestly owned the little relief he found in 
high society, or the envied entrée he could com- 
mand to the houses of the élite of Amsterdam, 
saying, “If I wish to relax from study, it is not 
honour, but liberty and ease that I prefer.” 
How admirably has a great living artist || vin- 





dicated and displayed the true position he 
occupied. “ Men of great and original genius, 
who, like Rembrandt, have little of w is 
ordinarily called education, and who seem way- 
ward in their tastes and habits, are sometimes 
looked upon as inspired idiots. But in the mind 
of such a man, the immense amount of know- 
ledge accumulated by great and silent observa 








tion, oe ofakind not to be communi- 
cated by words, is something wholly inconceiv- 
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s1X'S BRIDGE. 


able to the eae th books eyens if 
their reading has o to aw rom 
which he is shut out, he also lives in a world of 
his own, equally interesting, the wisdom and 
enjoyment of which his pencil is constantly 
employed in communicating to all who have 
eyes for the sublime aspects of nature, and 





§ “‘ Handbook of Painting,” Part ii. S 
|| Leslie, in his ‘‘ Handbook for Young Painters. 





hearts fitted to receive such impressions through 
their eyes.” 

That Rembrandt was thus diligently and use- 
fully —e is be yor from Ang rapidity of 
hand, an expression in 
trite fia 37 


in Smith’ 
“ Catalogue Raisonné,” a detailed account of 614 
pictures by him, and he assures us, that “a list 
of drawings of perhaps triple the number might 
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made from the public and private collections 
ag ere seed and Holland ;” then add 
to these his etchings, consisting of 365 pieces, 
exclusive of the numerous examples of variations 
in the same plates, and we have an astonishing 
picture of his powers and industry. — : 

His extraordi facility of hand is evident 
in all his works ; there is an amusing record of 
its power in one particular instance, which de- 
serves notice. The painter had gone to passa 
day's holiday with his friend Jan Six, the Burgo- 
master of Amsterdam, at his country house. 
The time for dinner had arrived ; it was served ; 
but when they had sat down to table, the 
thoughtless servant had forgotten to obtain any 
mustard ; he was despatched in a hurry to the 
village close by to obtain it, but Rembrandt, 
fully aware that to hurry is no characteristic of 
a Dutch servant, at once wagered with his friend 
that he would etch the view from the window 
of the dining-room before he returned. The 

inter had always some plates ready prepared 
for occasional use at his friend's house, so he 
took up one, and rapidly sketched upon it the 
simple view before him, completing it before 
the domestic returned. Our engraving is a 
faithful copy of this etching, about one-third of 
the size of the original ; it is dated 1645, and 
represents the most simple elements of an ordi- 
nary Dutch view, a bridge, a canal, a low, level 
horizon, a village among trees, with a boat half- 
hidden in the canal beyond. The mark may | 
yet be seen in the original impressions of this | 
rare plate, where Rembrandt tried his etching- 
point before commencing his work, which is 
executed with the greatest freedom of hand, so 
that a few lines only express the trees and boats, 
and a few decisive shadows give solidity and 
effect to the scene. There is nothing in the 
etching to dissipate any faith in the tale of its 
origin, and it is popularly known as “ Six’s 

Bridge,” or “The Mustard-pot.” + 

At this time the artist was located in Amster- 
dam ; his first recognition asa painter was at 
the Hague, in 1627, where he journeyed to 
sell a picture to an amateur, who astonished him 
with a = of 100 florins (8/. 6s. 8d. English) 
for it. oubraken, who relates the story, tells 
of the joy of the young artist, who travelled 
from his father’s house on foot to his patron, a 
distance of about 10 miles, but was too eager to 
acquaint his parents with his good fortune to 
return by the same mode ; he therefore mounted 
the diligence, and when it arrived at Leyden, 
jum from the carriage and ran home as 
quickly as his legs could carry him. In the 
year following he took up his abode in Amster- 
dam, and (with the exception of a voyage to 
Venice, which it is conjectured by some of his 
py oy he may have taken about 1635 +) 
never left the important capital of Holland. 

Amsterdam has been aptly styled a “Dutch 
Venice;" it is permeated with canals, and 
founded in the water. It is, perhaps, the most 
artificial site in the world for a city; being, in 
fact, nothing but bog and loose on | and every 
inch of foundation for human habitation or use, 
has to be made by driving wooden piles through 
this into the firmer sand below ; each pile is 
formed of a large tree, 40 or 50 feet in length, 
and it is recorded that upwards of 13,000 were 
used for the foundations of the town-house alone. | 
This may give an idea of the expense of building | 
in the city, and the enormous quantity of timber | 
upon which it is constructed, which led Erasmus 
to jocularly say of its inhabitants, that they, like | 

| 








* The chef-d'ceuvre in our National Gallery th 

, ch ; } , the cabinet 
pi ture, The Woman taken in Adultery.” was painted | 
or the Burgomaster Six, and preserved with scrupulous } 
- by the family until the great revolution at the end | 

of the last century, when it was sold to a French dealer. 
weeamia sold it to Angerstein for 50001. ; | 
ua Very rare etching sold in the Verstolk sale at | 
constderely tag ~ 17! sts, and would now fetch | 

, as the s etchi 
— fe he value of Rembrandt's etchings 
aes jecture is founded solely on the fact of three 
7 = ental heads, bearing the inscription 
= = emi.” But this, as Sinith observes. 
a ave been a mere caprice of the master,” ora 
yen = connection with his subjects or their treatment, 
: o'se & satire on the taste which would prefer the 
ae — of Italian Art to bis own; a feel 
ay im accordance with Rombr: ’ ‘ reased 
—— on other occasions. T ore fe. > X. ~—— 
jon than this of foreign travel in his life or works. 
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crows, lived on the tops of trees. The distant 
view of the town from the Y§ side is very 
curious, with its tall houses mixed with shipping, 
some. mansions bending portentously forwards, 
others sinking sideways or backwards, and all 
showing the insecure nature of their founda- 
tions. || But the most curious feature in the 
view is the myriad of windmills mounted on the 
fortifications on the land side of the town. There 
are thirty bastions now useless, and upon each 
of these works windmills are erected, the odd 
effect of the number of their sails rapidly whirl- 


| ing in the b . = : 
g in reeze, is a peculiarity as 
the city itecle| "Thee fortifications mate, 
an agreeable promenade for the inhabitants, the 
city being built in the shape of a crescent from 
the water's edge. It is nearly seven miles in 
circumference, and consists of 95 islands, formed 
by stacks of houses, to which access is gained by 
290 bridges. On the quays are many noble 
houses, the erections of the rich and powerful 
merchantmen who, in the palmy days of the 
city, flourished here. The best bear dates of 
the days of Rembrandt, and testify to the wealth 





DISTANT VIEW OF AMSTERDAM. 


and taste of their inhabitants. There is a solid 
dignity and a well-understood comfort about 
these old houses, very characteristic of that 
strong domestic attachment which the Dutch so 
passionately, feel. In their love for the sub- 
stantial they even exceed the English, and the 
ponderous character of the carved staircases and 
panelled rooms would more than satisfy the 
objections of the veriest “John Bull” to flimsi- 
ness of construction. Everything seems made 
as much for posterity as for personal use; and 
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in walking over the town, you see that two cen- 
turies have passed over its buildings, though 
located in the dampest position, with scarcely a 
“ defeature ” from time, and that they may well 
last two more. There seems no desire for 

in a Hollander; that which is substantial and 
useful is enough for his requirements, and no 
idea of modern improvement seems to be suffi- 
cient inducement for the trouble of alteration. 
In walking through the best street of Amster- 
| dam (the Kalverstrasse) you see nothing but_the 
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ST. ANTHONY'S GATE, AMSTERDAM. 


quiet red brick houses, with their “crow-step ” 
gables, that we have been familiar with 3 
childhood in the pictures by native artists ; or 





§ The Y or Ai is an arm of the Zuyder Z h 
forms the port, and this syllable, or letter, pen 
rag = — +r: in Holland for water : het-Y, the 
m by which it is usually k 
— than ‘‘the water.” at Sa oat icn 
| In 1822, the enormous corn-warehouses used b 
the East India Company, loaded with 70,000 cwt. or 
corn, sank down into the muddy foundation, from the 
subsidence of the wooden substructure. The old Ex- 
change has also sunk, and been demolished. 





the heavy wooden shop-fronts, with their pom 
derous frames, and small squares of glass, much 
like the old London shops in the prints of the 
time of William and Mary. One spirited indi- 
vidual has recently built a showy 


4] Our view is sketched from the borders of the great 
ship canal, opposite the city, and shows the old church, 
the quay, and bastions. boat drawn by a horse 
the treckschuyt, or travelling boat, used by ows 
on canals, consisting of a low covered saloon 
broad barge, with an open railed 
which passengers may ascend in 
the most pop mode of conveyance. 
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light and airy, 4 la Paris; but it seems to be | sent unwieldy proportions, and was known as | engravin It was situated in what 
looked upon as a folly, rather than a want, by | the Gate of St. Anthony. It is said to have | then on as St. Anthony's Bree Street, 
the inhabitants. « : __ | been erected in the latter of the fifteenth | and which is now called the Jews’ quar- 
One of the oldest and most picturesque build- | century, and to have played its part in the wars | ter. It was a large handsome mansion with 
} ings in the city, of a public nature, is the Weigh- | between the inhabitants and their vindictive | garden attached, and was freehold. The artist 
ing House, situated near the Museum, and the | Spanish rulers. It is a quaint solid old building, appears not to have been enabled to purchase it 
house where Rembrandt lived. It was originally and some few years since was used as a medical | without borrowing the sum of 4180 guilders, 
a gate, before the town had increased to its pre- | school, after its desertion by the merchantmen. | which was advanced on mortgage; and being 
' soon after unable to meet his ments, his 
entire effects were seized and sold by order of 
the magistrates, in July, 1656. The homeless 
painter was obliged to lodge where he could, 
and makea charge for his n maintenance 
to the bankru: court. He was but fifty years 
of age when this happened, but he did not long 
outlive his altered position, for he is believed to | 
have died in 1664, as his son Titus received the 
balance from the same court of 6952 guilders 
(upwards of 6002. English) in the following year, 
which was paid over to him as a balance of 
accounts after all claims, including heavy law 
expenses, had been paid out of his father's 
property. — 

From this it appears that Rembrandt, like 
many other unfortunate persons, was a victim 
to law and lawyers; and added another to the 
long list of men of genius who are fed on by 
the intellectual harpies around them, but who 
are still ever ready to sneer at the want of | 
business habits displayed by their prey—a sneer 
too frequently repeated by the wealthier ig- | 
norant, always glad to drag genius down to their 
own low level. The parsimony attributed to 
Rembrandt is not unusual with his countrymen 
in general; and the stories of his dining off a 
herring, or a slice of bread and cheese, need 
excite no wonder in a land where all practise 
thrift. The facsimile of his autograph 
engrave is from a letter to the —_ Huy, 

tten on a piece of paper which had 
reviously to fold round a copper-plate ; 
bat with the artist's little love of trouble, we 
may account for that by other than parsimonious 
reasons. § The tales so readily told of the 
1 1 painter's parsimony, and his unworthy tricks in 
i , ne | accumulating money, are almost disproved by the 
| @ > | I P| melancholy close of his life. Still, at one period 

a ¥ ic he must have earned much. Smith, his best 

| aie Sli biographer, is inclined to infer that his diffi- 

—_ culties resulted from indiscreet conduct in the 
management of his affairs. Another easy mode | 
of accoun for much loss of cash, is in the 
ae thrown out dA en Re mn 
: ray : the painter's intimacy wit asse n 
In the open space in front the scaffold used to; Rembrandt's industry was untiring, as we Lge 
be erected for criminals, and others for spec- | have shown, and appears to have been so far roy tyne i. a for a pave Semaes 
tators around it; the burghers at one time | rewarded with success, that he took a large suits, as both those vee Ae were sddieted to 
firmly believing such spectacles had their uses | house in the Blomgracht, and fitted it up for cabalistic studies ond the former wrote’ a book 
in deterring evil-doing : hence, their families and | the reception of pupils. He had the | on the subject, for which the artist etched four 
dependants were compelled to attend these | daughter of a farmer, named Uylenburg, living plates remarkable for mysticism. The etching 
horrible “salutary warnings,” as a great moral | at the village of Ransdorp,t in the swampy dis- of Faustus in his study, gazing on the mystic 
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REMBRANDT’S HOUSE. 








, trict opposite the city, appropriately called | jentapla, which irradiates his gloomy chamber, 

a ives us the best realisation extant of the caba 
4 fistic belief of the occult philosophers,and proves = 
’ how far the artist had studied and was familiar 

Ar with the dreamy science. 

vv Rembrandt's scholars were many; but his | 


power of chiar’-oscuro did not descend to any of 
f them. Among them were Gerard Dow, Nicholas 
Maes, and Ferdinand Bol, all excellent in their 


= ) , way, but characterised by few peculiarities like 
ae 3 those seen in the works of their early Co agg 
Rembrandt cared little for historic prop ; 

. him : 





4 AUTOGRAPH OF REMBRANDT. pnieamieine: 


| Waterland.* His pupils, accordin ' ‘ , ® print, published i 
: - g to Sandrart, | must have also realised considerable sums. | “Catalogue from a y 
brought him an income of 2,500 florins per year, | From 1640 to 1650 appears to be the culmi- : made belore 3 
as be received 100 florins from each for that | nating point of his genius and his fortune. on which the natne of Rembrandt is inscribed, to be in- 
Period. His paintings, drawings, and etchings Sickoentils misfortunes commenced with | serted at his expense in front of the new one erected on 
ee the purchase of the house delineated in our | the site. It is situated at the back of the museum, 








| . 

By this marriage he had a son, Titus van Rh ————_— —————————————— 
| who, educated for Art, never succeeded oupging 4 The scenery of this village, and the old tower in its 
| his father’s works, and died in obscurity.—Smith, centre, were etched by the painter in 1650. the above was in the Donnadieu sale. 
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| for our interference than there was a few years back. 
_ We have felt that the Industrial Arts of Great Britain 


; d that while endeavouring to 
PROGRESS or ART-MA NUFACTURES. a a ene 4 to direct the tastes of the 


Novertr seems to be as much the aim of the 
manufacturers of the present day as any other 


quality in the objects they produce : we 


not of novelty in design only, though this is | producer and consumer, we were conferring a mutual 
carried to a » har Pree e pan A iad chien to a |-benefit on both: we feel this still, and shall there- 
point beyond its legitimate principles—but also | fore continue, at suitable intervals, to report what- 
in the introduction of new materials, or in a | ever may seem worthy of a place in our columns. — 
combination of those long in use. ‘ The taste of In pursuing this plan, we have engraved on this 
the public appears occasionally to require this | page several objects selected from the establishment 
kind of enticement ; and yet it has become so | of Messrs. Arkin, Broruenrs, of Sheffield and London. 





fastidious, or, rather, it is assuming so right adirec- | They are examples of that novelty in material of 
tion, that novelty alone will not command success. | which we have just spoken, the frame-work being 

Though the excitement caused by the great | composed of electro-plate, and the centres of tiles 
universal exhibitions of 1851 and 1855 has now | —manufactured by Mesers. Copeland & Co.—richly 
passed away, there is little fear that the manu- | ornamented, and highly glazed to prevent their 
facturers of our own country, any more than | being scratched. The objects themselves consist of 
those of France, will rest upon their oars; | baskets for fruit, cakes, or cards; stands for tea-pots, 
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neither we nor they can afford to do this, for 


each has been stirred up to a rivalry in th 

of production which ought to, and ae ‘not | 

will, result in good to all, it eee Tipe es 
we claim to have had so 


ing these national com 


h as | variety of pov oe pow oie raenbete 7 4 
’ rns, sizes, and co 

me small share in creat- | tiles having a white ground, and ins chen 
petitions, it is not our | seen in the engravings: the best decorative artiats 





THE SLEEPING CHILDREN, 


FROM THE GROUP BY W. GEEFS IN THE 
COLLECTION OF THE QUEEN, 


M. Geers would seem in this work to have 
taken a leaf out of the book of Chantrey ; 
it is highly probable the Belgian sculptor 
has never seen the exquisite group by our 
countryman erected in Lichfield Cathedl 
to the memory of the young children of the 
late Reverend W. Robinson ; possibly has 
never even heard of it: there is not, more. 
over, such a manifest similarity between the 
two works as to suggest the idea of plagiar 
ism, and yet a glance of the more recent 
piece of sculpture involuntarily recalls the 
older group to recollection. The position 
of the children in both is nearly the same, 
the arms and heads are di alike, both 
groups are lying on mattresses, but Chan- 
trey’s figures are stretched at full length, 
indicating an entire suspension of animation, 
while these by Geefs are living, th 
motionless, and are not extended a 
others; Chantrey’s, moreover, are draped, 
Death, peaceful, profound, holy, is the attri- 
bute which pervades the one group; life, 
—_ innocent, lovely, characterises the 
other. 

A work of this nature is a novelty from 
the hand of a foreign sculptor; it proves 
that a feeling for subjects of a domestic 
character, such as have hitherto seemed in- 
digenous to our own soil, are inning to 
find a home elsewhere. We believe that 
this kind of art, though —_ and wrongly, 
we presume to say, rejected by the learned 
as high art, has a most beneficial tendency 
upon the minds of the majority of the 
public; it elevates and purifies the thoughts 
by the moral lessons inculcated. The highest 
state of civilisation, and the greatest excel- 
lence to which the arts can attain, are not of 
themselves sufficient to create a standard 
of morality and right principles. Greece, 
when at the pinnacle of her intellectual and 
artistic greatness, showed how utterly futile 
were such advantages in themselves to pre 
serve her from moral degradation; the 
statues of her deities and her courtesans 
stood side by side at Delphi. Personal 
beauty, both in their male and female forms, 
was what the Greek sculptors aimed at,—it 
was in their estimation the ve ge merit ; 
as it was a maxim of policy and philosophy 
among the Greeks, generally, to present to 
the eyes nothing but models of the beautiful. 

Admitting the law of beauty to be a pr- 
mary condition of all art, but especially of 
the art of sculpture, that of purity of sen 
timent and expression has an equal, if not 
prior claim, on the artist's conceptions. We 
may, perhaps, incur ridicule for subordinat 
ing these qualities to that in which the at 
cients delighted ; but we are not the less 
certain that their combined existence 6 
essential to the true dignity of art, and that 
such a combination can alone render it ae 
ceptable in our age of the world. Even 
among those continental nations who have 
been less lax in their ideas than ourselves, 
this fies is now everywhere manifesting 
itself. 

The group of “Sleeping Children,” by 
W. Geefs, of hatin, the sculptor of the 
“Lion in Love,” engraved in the Art 
Journal last year, is in the Royal Collection 
at Osborne, and was, we believe, executed 
in marble, by command of her Majesty, 
from a plaster model that the Queen 
admired. It is one o. those subjects t 
never fail to please, and is executed in® 
manner which leaves little or nothing to 
desired. The attitudes of the figures are 
perfectly natural, the forms well- modelled, 
the faces truthful, childlike, and npr fix 
expression ; the heads, especially that of 
nearer child, would, perhaps, have been better 
if rather smaller: we remark that eoalptom 
often fall into the error of 
the heads of young children. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


BinmincuamM.—The Exhibition of the Society of 
Artists closed on the 12th of January, after a ef 
successful season, as regards both sales and attend- 
ance. During the fortnight that the collection was 
opened to the working classes, it was visited by no 
fewer than nine thousand persons ; and the sales of 
pictures, according to the catalogue prices, amount 
to no less a sum than 2,454/. 19s. e following is 
a list of the private sales made during the scason :— 
‘Blind Man’s Buff,’ J. E. WaLker, 120/.; ‘The 
Dairymaid,’ W. UNDERHILL, 100/.; ‘ Master Wal- 
ter Scott and his Friend Sandy Ormiston,’ J. E. 
Lauper, R.S.A., 84/.; ‘Devotion,’ A. JoHnson, 
731. 10s.; ‘The Charge of the Heavy Cavalry 
Brigade at Balaklava,’ H. Setovs, 63/.; ‘An Old 
Mill on the River Ouse,’ H. J. Bopprneton, 607. ; 
‘The Gulf of Sorrento,’ J. B. Pynx, 50/.; ‘On the 
Trent,’ J. Warp, 50/.; ‘ Cactus,’ Miss Movrrir, 
42/.; ‘The Youthful Fowlers,’ E. Warton, 31. 
10s.; ‘ Hollyhocks,’ Miss Movrrir, 262. 5s. ; 
‘Grassmere,’ G. W. Perris, 25/.; ‘Sunny Hours, 
F. Briocrorp, R.H.A., 21/.; ‘The Keeper's 
Home,’ G. W. Hortor, 21/.; ‘Mother's Pet,’ G. 
W. Horton, 21/.; ‘Secret and Confidential,’ R. 
Farrier, 21/.; ‘On the Irwell, Barton Lock,’ 
E. Haxarrrt, 20/.; ‘The Little Mischief Maker,’ 
J. Coptey, 18/.; ‘The Woodland Spring,’ A. 
Bouvier, 17/.; ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Room at 
Coombe Abbey,’ A. E. Everitt, 15/. 15s. ; ‘ Scene 
near Dovedale,’ W. B. Hen ey, 15/. 15s.; ‘ Snow- 
balls,’ J. A. Putten, 15/7. 15s.; ‘Near Conway,’ 
W. Prrt, 15/.; ‘Romp on the Hay,’ J. Bouvisn, 
12/. 12s.; ‘Brace of Pheasants,’ G. G. BuLtock, 
12/. 12s.; ‘A Dispute Arranged,’ J. Levack, 120. 
12s.; ‘A Welsh Bridge,’ H. Myrron, 10/. 10s. ; 
‘Rydal Water,’ A. P. Coxxts, 10/.; ‘ Buttermere,’ 
G. W. Perrirt, 107.; *‘ Near Manchester,’ E. Har- 
ciTt, 8/.; ‘ Dittisham on the Dart,’ W. Prrt, 87. ; 
‘The Farm Yard,’ J. Stewart, 7/. 7s.; ‘Near 
Hampton,’ S. H. Baker, 5/. 5s. ; ‘At Lanfihangel,’ 
S. H. Baker, 5/. 5s.; ‘Near Temple Balsall,’ S. 
H. Baker, 5/. 5s.; ‘A Shallow Stream, ‘T. 
Epwanrps, 5/. 5s.; ‘A Soldier's Wife,’ K. Hanr- 
MANN, 5/. 5s.; ‘'Tummel Bridge,’ J. Auusop, 5/. 
5s.; ***A Friend in Need,’ ” 8. Eaiinton, 5/. 5s. ; 
‘A Study from Nature,’ P. Deaxtn, 5/.; ‘ Wind- 
sor,’ J. J. Hucues, 5l.; ‘Banks of the Isis,’ A. 
Vickers, 4/, 4s.; ‘Avenue at Bolton Abbey,’ A. 
Vickers, 4/. 4s. ; ‘ Marguerite,’ J. Bouvier, 4/. 4s. ; 
‘Still Life,’ J. T. Hant, 4/.; ‘ Head of a Hindoo,’ 
J. ScanBorovGH, 3/. 10s.; ‘Stray Ducks,’ C. 
Wricut, 3/. 38s. The following is a list of the 
purchases made for the Glasgow Art-Union :— 
‘Summer Trophies,’ J. Sant, 130/. 10s.; ‘ Caper- 
eailzie, Ptarmigan, and Grouse,’ G. W. Hortor, 
130/. ; ‘ View in North Wales,’ J. C. Warp, 807. ; 
‘Red Tarn, Helvellyn,’ G. W. Perrirr, 70/.; 
‘The Edge of the Wood,’ F. H. Hensuaw, 60/. ; 
‘Rustic Figures,’ J.J. Hri1, 36. 15s. ; «A Thought 
from Boccaccio,’ A. J. Wootmer, 36/. 15s.; ‘The 
Margin of Ennerdale Water,’ G. W. Perrrrt, 30/. ; 
‘A Path through the Woods,’ H. J. Bopprneton, 
25/.; ‘Lowestoft Harbour from the Sea,’ J. Car- 
LOW, 15/. 15s.; ‘A Rest on the Road Home,’ E. J. 
Consett, 15/. 15s.; ‘ Llanbistre Church,’ 8. H. 
Baker, 16/. 15s. ; ‘Old Buildings at Bermondsey,’ 
If. Harris, 15/.; ‘ AShady Lane,’ P. Deaxry, 15/. 
‘A Study on the Rhine,’ W. Cattow, 12/. 12s.; 
‘Venice,’ E. Pritcnerr, 12/. 12s.; ‘Lambs at 
Play,’ J. DearMAN, 12/. 12s.; ‘ Derwent Water,’ 
G. W. Perrirr, 10/.; ‘A Scene at Chilworth, 
Surrey,’ J. DearMan, 6/. 6s.; ‘View in North 
W ales,’ J. C. Warp, 6/.; ‘An Old Water Mill, 
North Wales,’ J. J. Wilson, 5/. 5s.;- ‘ Water Mill, 
Bettws-y-Coed, P. Deaxrn, 5/.; ‘An Old Foot 
Bridge, near Solihull,’ F. W. Humpurtes, 5/. 
The works taken by prizeholders in the Birming- 
ham and Midland Counties Art-Union—three of 
whom have made no selection, were :—‘ The School- 
fellows,’ A. RANKLEY, 157/. 10s. ; ‘Gipsy Encamp- 
ment,’ C. T. Burt, 607.; ‘A Rustic Cottage,’ H. 
Harris, 40/.; ‘Near Talyllyn,’ W. Haut, 357. ; 
seraating Rain,’ C. T. Burt, 30/.; ‘The 
Fis erman’s Home,’ T. Crater, 26/. 5s.; * Raglan 
Castle,’ W. Prrr, 25/.; ‘The Farewell,’ C. Hart- 
MANN, 21/.; ‘ A Passing Cloud,’ T. Epwarps, 204. ; 
‘The Youthful Artist,’ W. T. RopEy, 20/.; ‘Study 
of a Head,’ W. Gare, 20/.; ‘A Pedlar 
OAKLEY, 18/7. 18s.; ‘ Instruction,’ J. Ryiey, 15/. 
15.; Nye Hospitality,’ O. OAKLEY, 151. 15s. ; 
‘ Banks of the Lugwy,’ F. W. Hutme, 15/.; ‘A 
Fortune Teller,’ O. Oaxiey, 12/. 12s.; ‘Cattle, 
Milking Time,’ J. H. Smrru, 12. 12s. ; ‘ AChild’s 
Prayer,’ D. G. Buaxrstow, 10/. 10s.; ‘A Mallard, 
&e.,’ G. Hickiy, 10/.; ‘Gossip in the Plough 
Field,’ J. J. Hucues, 10/.; ‘Old Castle on the 
Rhine,’ Mrs. Oxtver, 7/. 7s.; ‘A Ruined Mill,” F. 
Ww. Humpunies, 5/. 5s.; * Windsor,’ A. VICKERS, 
5/. 5s.; ‘Birmingham from Sutton,’ W. B. Hen- 
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rry, Ol. 5s.; ‘Mill in Vale Crucis, W. Etxis, 
5/. 5s.; *The Evening Drink,’ J. Hawkes, 5¢. 
—The subscribers to the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Counties Art-Union met at the commence- 
ment of the past month for the pu of receiv- 
ing the annual report, and of Palloting for the 
prizes. | Notwithstanding the commercial diffi- 
culties of the past year, and the increase of nationa 
taxation, the subscriptions have increased, though 
even now they scarcely reach the amount one 
would expect to see from a locality so populous and 
wealthy as that of the iron districts ; the total being 
4097. 10s. only. Inthe ballot for prizes, the two 
highest, that of 50/. fell to the lot of Mr. H. Daw- 
son, of Chertsey; and that of 30/. to Mr. W. B. 
Jennens, of Birmingham. Lord Ward has accepted 
the office of President of the Society for tho ensuing 
year. 

Giascow.—The Second Annual Gencral Meet- 
ing of the members of the “‘ City of Glasgow Fine- 
Art Association ’’ took place on the 5th of January. 
The spat of the secretary is as follows :—** The 
council have the pleasure of reporting to the asso- 
ciation at their second annual meeting that, like 
‘the progress of good taste itself, which is certain 
and irresistible,’ the association this year exhibits 
the encouraging enlargement which the first an- 
nual report anticipated. The subscribers for 1854 
numbered 687; for 1855, the list contains about 
1400 names. In 1854 t irty-five —- were 
acquired by the subscribers; for 1855 the number 
to be distributed is forty-seven. The paintings to 
be now drawn for were exhibited in the St. Vincent 
Street Fine-Art Gallery, and were visited and ad- 
mired by large numbers of persons. They were 
considered by well-known connoisseurs of our city 
to be an extremely well-selected exhibition of 
modern art. It was intended to have them on 
the walls of the room in which the annual meet- 
ing is held, but the Merchants’ Hall being the 
oly available place of meeting, the council have 
not been able to carry out this intention. The 
experience of the past two years is evidence that 
the association has taken soot, and in its growth 
shows features of vigour closely resembling the 
other Art-Unions of the country, which have, each, 
slowly perhaps, but surely, attained a magnitude 
that now exercises a most genial influence upon 
the Fine Arts in Great Britain. The object of this 
association is to promote the knowledge and love 
of the Fine Arts, and their general advancement, 
by an extensive distribution of the works of living 
artists—to elevate the standard of Art and its pro- 
fessors, by creating an increased desire and de- 
mand for works of Art, and a consequent improved 
taste on the part of the public. The council think 
it is not assuming too much, therefore, to say that 
a position has been attained by the association, 
which must already have exerted a very important 
influence ; or to express the confident hope that, by 
its continued rapid growth, the association will ere 
long exercise an incalculably greater influence on 
the advancement of the Fine Arts. While they 
have every reason to be satisfied with the arrange- 
ments and progressive improvement of the past 
year, the council, in order to give the association 
the advantages enjoyed by the older Art-Unions, 
have resolved in future to present to each sub- 
scriber an engraving, or other specimen of Art in 
connection with the works exhibited. This re- 
solution is a departure from what was originally 
intended to be a distinctive feature of this associ- 
ation from other Art-Unions, viz., that the whole 
funds were to be expended on works for distribu- 
tion; but the alteration is made in compliance 
with the general wish of the public ; and it is pro- 
posed accordingly that each member next year 
shall receive an engraving or finely-executed 
lithograph from the picture ‘ Margaret at her 
Spinning-Wheel,’ by H. O'Neil, one of the pre- 
sent year’s prizes. The prize-holder of this ad- 
mirable cabinet painting will be bound to leave it 
for a few months with the association. This is the 
present intention of the council, who wish, how- 
ever, to reserve the power of selecting a different 
painting if it seem advisable.” $ 

Worcrster.—The exhibition of the Worcester 
Society of Arts has proved a prosperous one, consi- 
dering the infancy of the institution, and the pecu- 
liarly cnftivourablences of the times for the disposal 
of luxuries of every kind. , Since our last report, 
in December, pictures to the value of between 400/. 
and 500/. have been purchased; the committee of 
the Glasgow Art-Union having bought liberally, yet 
with discretion. The entire proceeds of the sale to 
the time of closing amounted to nearly 700/. The 
following list of pictures sold may be added to that 
we previously published :—‘ A Forest* Brook,’ J. 
Stank, 50/.; * Fishing-Boats, Dublin Bay, E, 
Haves, A.RHLA., 17/. 17s. ; ‘A Woodland Pool, 
B. W1iLLtAMs, 267, 5s.; ‘Shall I Tell your For- 
tune?’ J. Cunnocx, 26/. 5s.; ‘Neapolitan Pea- 








sants,' J, Bouvier, 8/.; ‘The Corn-Flower,’ Brat. 
Sarru, 16/.; ‘Sketch on Hampstead Heath,’ C. 
Comvton, 5/. 5s.; ‘The Inattentive Scholar,’ J, 
Bovuvisr, 5/.; ‘Mariana,’ U. Bouvirn, 6/. 6s. ; 
*Geraniums,’ ‘Miss C. Hanrpcast ie, 5/, ds.; ‘Tho 
Game Boy,’ J. Stan, 8/.; ‘Entrance to Canter- 
A J. HensHa, 20/.; ‘Study of Salmon, Xc.,’ 
Ii. L. Rourr, 21/.; ‘ Borders of Derbyshire and 
8 ire,’ J. Penn, 20/.; ‘Water-Mill, Llan- 
tisilio,” A. Deaxin, 4/. 4s.; ‘Morning, North 
Wales,’ G. Travens, 10/,; ‘ Snowing,’ G. A. W11- 
m1AMs, 20/.; ‘Scotch Terriers,’ T. Eant, 21/.; 
*Dead Game,’ J. Hanpy, Jun., 10/.; ‘ Approach 
to Market-Place, Lichfield,’ J.’ HEnsMan, 6/. ; 
*Moel Siabod, Denbighshire,’ F. H. Hensuaw, 
10/7. 10s.; ‘A Nook in a Garden,’ H. Cuariix, 
8/. 8s.; ‘Meadow Scene, near Leamington,’ » a 
Baker, 10/, 10s. ; ‘ Paul Shrimping-Boats entering 
Hedor Haven,’ Rk. Stunns, 6/. 6s. ; * River Thames, 
near Greenwich,’ H. Hanns, 10/. 10s.; ‘ The 
Donkey lide,’ N, E. Green, 3/. 3s.; ‘ Derwent- 
water,” N. E. Gnenn, 5/. 5s.; ‘The Rainbow,’ J. 
Simmons, 21/.; ‘The Blind Father,’ Kant Hanr- 
MANN, 21/.; ‘ Venice,’ E, Prircwert, 87. 8s. ; 
‘Joe G. Rumer,’ E. Davis, 6/. 6s.; ‘A Showery 
Day,’ G. A. Wiiiams, 10/.; ‘Calm Morning, 
Coast of Shoreham,’ B. Wi.11aMs, 8/. 8s. 

_MANCHESTER.—We find that the recent Exhi- 
bition of Modern Works of Art opened to the public 
on Wednesday, September 12th, 1855, and t it 
closed, after a season of seventeen weeks, on 
January 5th, 1866. During this time there were 
88 Day Exhibitions, at 1s, admittance ; 11 ditto, at 
6d.; 63 ditto, at 2d.; the number of evening 
visitors being as follows :—568) at ls; 1639 at 6d. ; 
31,340 at 2¢. It will thus be scen that the success 
of the copper, taking into consideration the rela- 
tive number of exhibitions, beat the silver tickets, 
to an extent which even the most sanguine would 
have scarcely anticipated. The number of pictures 
sold in the room throughout the season was 71, value 
1465/. ; of which the Glasgow Art-Union bought 14, 
value 390/.; and the Manchester Art-Union 16, 
value 310/. ‘The advantage in favour of a liberal 
system,”’ says a local journal, “is again remarkably 
manifested on the days when the charge was six- 
pence, as opposed to the shilling. ‘Taking into 
consideration the relative number of days on which 
each were open, it will be found that the six- 
pence produces as much as the shilling, whilst it 
gratifies twice as many people. Nor should it be 
overlooked that the reduced charges were not 
brought into play until the gallery had been open 
for several weeks, and consequentiy when the 
novelty of the exhibition—at all times an impor- 
tant consideration in any appeal to the public— 
had passed away. These numbers are exclusive of 
the governors and the privileged members of their 
families, who have free admission at all times; also 
exclusive of free admission given to the drawing- 
classes of the Mechanics’ Institution, the pupils 
of the School of Art, and a number of Sunday- 
school children, admitted at a trifling charge.” 
—Manchester proposes to erect a statue of the 
inventor of the steam-engine, James Watt. A 
subscription has been started to defray the expences 
of having one executed from that in Westminster 
Abbey by Chantrey: it is to accompany those of 
Wellington, Peel, and Dalton, which now stand in 
front of the Infirmary. We should have thought 
a memorial of Watt would have had precedence, in 
Manchester, of these other worthics, for the steam- 
engine has proved a mine of wealth in that city; 
and while the manufacturers should not honour 
Wellington, and Peel, and Dalton less, they ought 
to honour Watt more. 

Beirast.—The Government School of Art in 
this town will, it is reported, be re-opened about 
the beginning of the present month; but there is 
not, as we understand, any truth in the statements 
made in the 7imes, a few weeks back, that the 
government had restored the annual grant of 600/., 
which was taken away from the School some timo 
ago. The only assistance now rendered to this or 
other similar institutions is a minimum guaranteed 
salary to the master for the first year, provided the 
half feces received in the central school, and all the 
fees my to the master for parovhial teaching, 
together with the value of his certificate (10/. for 
each), do not reach the sum specified; (in the caso 
of the master of this school, it amounts, we believe, 
to 150/.) in such case, the deficiency will be made 
up by the Board of Trade. The injustice of this 
measure is, that while masters on the old founda- 
tion still receive a guaranteed sa ual to their 
former allowance, without being required to 
any examination, or undergo any additional train- 
ing,at Marlborough House, certificated teachers, 
who are expected to be qualified for the same 
duties, are bey A entitled to the value of their cer- 
tifieates, with half the pupils’ fees, as before men- 
tioned, and to a guaranteed salary for one year, 
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j sually is only the amount of 70/. It is 
peg Bar a be Sendened at, that local com- 
mittees should distrust the talent and ability of a 
master who is willing to undertake the responsible 
duties of his office on such terms; and hence the 
reason why so few localities avail themselves of the 
advantages offered by the Department. The govern- 
ment grant to the Belfast School was, as we 
have observed, 600/.—certainly a liberal assistance ; 
but not too liberal for a school in a large and popu- 
lous locality when first established. But we are of 
opinion, and we have expressed the same before on 
more than one occasion, that large and flourishing 
towns ought mainly to support their own schools, 
and not rely upon extraneous aid. The place in 
which the school is opened, alone, or almost alone, 
is benefited by the institution; and if the inhabit- 
ants are not disposed to make the necessary sacri- 
fices for its support, they have no right to expect 
the public at large, through the government, 
should help them, except to a certain extent. 
The principle contended for by the Board of Trade, 
that of self-support, is just ; and we are satisfied it 
might be carried out if it were met in a liberal 
spirit, such as should actuate every thriving com- 
mercial community seeking its own welfare. — 

Batu.—The Bath Society for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts has held its first meeting this season 
at the Assembly Rooms. There were numerous 
works of Art exhibited, including various known 
works by Turner, Etty, Roberts, Sant, Herring, 
and other masters. The display, according to the 
loeal Chronicle, rivalled that of any of the preceding 
exhibitions of the society. Complaints of want of 
room and crowded meetings promise well for the 
established popularity of these exhibitions. 

Canrpirr.—An exhibition of the Fine Arts was 
opened here in the month of December, under the 
auspices of the Bishop of Llandaff and Mr. Bruce, 
MP. and a large number of the influential inha- 
bitants of the town and its vicinity. A series of 
lectures will, we understand, be given during the 
time of the exhibition, on matters connected with 
Art. Mr. Bruce delivered the first of the series on 
the day of inauguration. 

Norwicu.—The close of the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Fine Arts’ Association shows that, during the 
term of exhibition, pictures to the value of 300/. 
have been sold, and after defraying all expences, a 
balance of 21/. lls. remains in the heal of the 
treasurer: this is a good augury as regards the 
future. This society is much indebted for the suc- 
cess hitherto attending it to Mr. Clande Nursey, 
who acts as its honorary secretary. Mr. Nursey is 
head master of the School of Practical Art in Nor- 
wich, whose classes have been attended during the 
past year by 876 pupils; namely, 148 central school 
pupils, and 728 in the out-door classes. 

YALSALL.—There was a public exhibition, at 
the end of the year, of the drawings made by the 
pupils of the Walsall School of Art, and on one of 
the evenings when the works were on view, Mr. 
Smith, the head master of the school, delivered a 
lecture “On the Utility of Practical Art.” The 
prizes awarded to the successful candidates were 
presented to them after the lecture, by the mayor 
of the town. : : 

_ Conx.—We are happy to learn that the Cork 
School of Design, which has now been closed for 
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twelve months, is about to resume operations. The | 
differences with the Department of Science and Art | 
“* Museums, Libraries, and Schools of Art Act”’ has satisfactory one it is; but during the brief cessation 
been passed to provide for the local expenses. Mr. | of hostilities, the council, with prudent forethought, 


have been so far arranged as to admit of the school 
being re-opened, and a rate under Mr. Ewart’s 


R. R. Seanlan, the late head master, having re- 
signed, the appointment has been conferred on Mr. 
David Raimbach, a gentleman till lately in charge 
of the School of Art at Limerick. ; 
Liwenick.—The School of Art school, which has 
been closed since March last, was recently re-opened 
in connexion with the Atheneum in that city. 
Warnixoton.—The inhabitants of this town 
have set a most laudable example in order to relieve 
the School of Art of a somewhat heavy debt press- 
ing upon it. A bazaar, accompanied with sundry 
festivities, was held during the last month which 
realised the handsome sum of 180/., for the purpose 
of discharging the obligations. This shows what 
may be done when much heartiness and a little 
expenditure of time and talents—especially on the 
part of the ladies, to whom the Warrington School 
ra | indebted—are expended on any matter 
: ken in hand. We can only point attention tothe 
uct we here record, and trust it may prove a 
antes te other towns whose Schools of Art are 
Warvingtn ae to that in which the school of 
Srewtnall is the master of this school. ; i 
titled to praise for his tn nod pee. and is en- 


the bazaar. perintending 








as, to imitate the example. Mr. | 
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INDUSTRIAL ART AND ART 
EDUCATION. 


[We extract from the columns of one of the 
ablest and best conducted of provincial news- 
papers—the Midland Counties’ Herald—always 
a safe guide and sensible exponent in matters 
concerning Art,—the following remarks from an 
article of considerable length, which reviews a 
pamphlet recently issued by Mr. Potter of Man- 
chester. His views have received some com- 
ments and some replies from Mr. George Wallis, 
but they do not materially touch the main ques- 
tions at issue. Any observations of his, how- 
ever, are entitled to consideration and respect ; 
and perhaps there is no master associated with 
the Government school, so free from prejudice, 
or 80 little likely to advocate opinions merely 
because they are those of the “heads” under 
whom he acts. We shall therefore take an early 
opportunity of examining the pamphlet of Mr. 
Wallis ; while at present we content ourselves 
with adopting the views of our intelligent con- 
temporary concerning that of Mr. Potter.] 


A School of Art has existed in Manchester for 
seventeen years. It is conveniently located in 
spacious and well-arranged rooms, in which respect 
it is said to be unequalled by any other —— 
establishment of the same kind in the kingdom. 
We find from the report submitted to its supporters, 
at their annual meeting in May last, that since the 
first recognition of the school by the government 
in 1838, the number of its pupils had never been 
so large as at that time, or the fruits of their assi- 
duous application to study more encouraging. With 
these satisfactory results, however, the finances of 
the institution were not in a prosperous condition, 
which appears to have been owing in some degree 
to the diminution of the grant of public 7 in 
aid of its funds, under the regulations adopted by 
the ‘‘ Department of Science and Art.” They were 
very sceptical as to the propriety of the change 
which official wisdom had dictated, and they even 
went the length of declaring it to be objectionable, 
inasmuch as its tendency would be to establish an 
inequitable mode of administering the Parliamen- 
tary grant between the metropolis and the other 
parts of the country. They furthermore denounced 
the injustice of the Metropolitan Schools being en- 

, out of the national purse 
while the regulations of the government opera 
to render the provincial institutions more and more 
dependent upon private resources. Having urged 
their views upon the Board of Trade without suc- 
cess, they came to the determination of bringing 
the whole question before Parliament during the 
last session; but owing to the engrossing interest 
of the war, and the attention which the French 
Exhibition required, both from the friends of the 
school and the officers of the “‘ Department,” both 
sides were willing to accept a temporary compro- 
mise, under which the council were induced to 
promise, in their management of the school, a full 
and fair trial of the propositions of the Board of 
Trade, who, on their part, promised them as liberal 
an amount of pecuniary assistance as existing rules 
would permit. 

This is the present posture of affairs, and a very un- 


tirely or — supporte 
a 


have been exerting themselves to strengthen their 
position. One of the steps taken by them in further- 
ance of this object was the holding, in October, of 
a soirée, at which the points in issue were discussed. 
On this occasion, Mr. Edmund Potter, the presi- 
dent of the school, delivered an able address, in 
which he considered, at some length, the character 
of such institutions, the purposes they are capable 
of serving, and the best means of rendering them 
efficient ; and which is being extensively circulated 
in the form of a pamphlet. Regarding as proper 
and natural the anxiety evinced by the Board of 
Trade as to our position and prospects in matters of 
taste connected with trade, of which, as disclosed 
by the nature and extent of the competition in the 
French exhibition, he thinks some groundless ap- 
prehensions have been entertained, Mr. Potter pro- 
ceeds to make the very important inquiry—has the 
Board of Trade taken the best and most efficient 
measures for the extension of that Art-education 
which not only they but all intelligent persons 
admit to be necessary for the promotion of Art- 
manufacture, whether in fancy ornamental articles, 


in metal, in pottery, or in textile fabrics? A very 
, temperate examination of the evidence in t 


a he 
leads him to a conclusion decidedly averse to the 


authorities at Marlborough House, and that 
the funds at their disposal been cepuagelensdl as 
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teaching Art, either elementary or more a 

on a sound, comprehensive system, pl en 
have been better supplied with more accomplished 
workmen, and wou hi have educated and paid for 
its own technical labour. Mr. Potter comments 
with force and point upon the injustice of the 
arrangements by which the central school has 
materials, examples, library, and the benefit of a 
most ample supp of superintendents, and 
lecturers, all paid for at the cost of the state, with. 
out one penny of private subscription, or aid from 
such local rate as it has been suggested might be 
obtained by means of Mr. Ewart’s act 


“We feel then,” he remarks, “ that whilst we 
are indirectly admonished for want of power to 


compete in taste, we are injured ; 
and the desire for it, are not only 
by our — treated in some measure asa 
school of inferior grade, but that we are 

and lessened in our allowance, and thrown on local 
effort or local taxation, whilst we see a completely 
different example exhibited of liberality, if not pro- 
fuseness, in the metropolitan establi t. Let 
me admit, however, that Marlborough House has a 
staff of gentlemen perfectly able to conduct the 
Art-education of that establishment ; I differ widely 
with the heads as to their mode of inistrati 
and more particularly as to the position in which they 
would place the provincial schools of Art, by trying 
to make them into mere elementary drawing schools, 
They cannot expect gentlemen composing councils 
like yours, and in charge of schools established, and 
of property contributed for other purposes, to de- 
vote time and funds to the forwarding such schools, 
any more than they can expect them to associate 
together for the purpose of organising branch 
writing schools. 

“TI wish to confine —e in my remarks to 
the position of schools of Art, quite apart from 
elementary drawing schools of recent establish- 
ment. I would ask, how it is that scarcely one out 
of the nineteen schools of Art established since our 
own, chiefly by the aid of local funds and subserip- 
tions, is now in a comfortable position? I have 
reason to know that the large majority are in a very 
uneasy, uncertain state, with lessening funds, apart 
from the war question; and that from the very 
nature of their undefined and unstable constitu 
the present process may let some of them down to 
elementary Eawing schools, or found such on their 
ruins. One thing is certain to my mind, that local 
schools of Art have as yet not been established on 
a permanent basis. It is because I am anxious 
they — so, that I — ¥ press = = 
the fact. ey expire in large towns, or 
up, because they are at issue with the department 
of practical Art, or because the coun has not 
appreciated their value. I do think the action 
of the Marlborough House department upon the 
provincial schools has been disastrous ; it has created 
no kindly feeling, no ag roma and the spirit in 
favour of Art-education has, I believe, 
amongst us.” 


Mr. Potter is of opinion that the country does 
not yet appreciate the schools; that they are held 
in comparatively slight estimation, and that but a 
limited use is =” of — - oe 
their real value. ost cordially do we 
the arguments subsequently advanced that Art- 
education ought to be diffused; and that if oes 
factures need the development and encouragemen 
of a more elevated taste, here in the provinces 
the seat of such pursuits—ought the means of ~* 

rovement, the examples, and embellishments © 
Be afforded ; that in proportion to our numbers am 
taxation, we have a right to our share of a 
instruction and ornamental display ; sly i 
wider such agencies are spread, the more like bet 
good to arise from them. Mr. Potter this 
the remedy for the evils of which he comp 
may be found in the transfer of the sncnale the 
wers in reference to them, now exercised er 
rd of Trade—the department of the — 
overtaxed with the weight of its own proper — 
tions—to some competent branch of the — 
ment, less fluctuating in its constitution, 2 ad 
specially adequate to the discharge of the Par. 
devolving upon it, and directly responsible to 
liamentary control :— 


“To effect this, I venture to think the best —_ 
would be to create a board for the advance at 
Art-education and public taste, with a min 
its head, not for life, nor yet liable to be 
out of office after a period of a few weeks, or ® 
months, but with a chance of some panes 
pancy or experience. I should like to see @ 
appointed, competent to undertake the het We 
ship of such a board, equal in class to Ww Law 
have had ina Buller or a Baines at the Poor 
Board, with a similar position and standing, 
if practicable, with a seat in the House © 
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mons—the representative literally of some art-con- 
stituenc won 2 not, if a university for letters have 
such? I would have him joined at his board by 
a few, very few provincial representatives of art 
interests to aid and suggest in the distribution of 
even the present funds, if no more were granted. 
As to the expense, if it could not be otherwise met, 
a few thousands a year could be well saved, for 
such a purpose, from certain items in the grant 
now made to the Department at Marlborough 
House.” 


But Mr. Potter has yet another objection to the 
existing system. He is opposed to “ technical ” or 
(as he chooses to style it) “‘ trade” teaching, “as 
out-stepping the province of the Government, en- 
couraging and patronising, as it always does, par- 
ticular branches of trade in particular localities 
for the sake of employing a particular class of 
labour, and from motives of benevolence rather 
than sound economy.’’ Further on he adds :— 


‘‘ You will have gathered from my opinions, that 
I think one great error has been made since their 
original institution in London, and that with the 
exception of the Elementary Drawing Schools, the 
government, instead of teaching Art, has rather 


been trying to do what I consider the worst possible 
thing it could attempt—trying to teach e. 
‘‘ Their anxiety has been for trade, not for Art. 


I would now suggest that they try strictly what 
they can do for Art dissociated from trade, and from 
the Board of Trade, as the most unsuitable depart- 
ment of the government to have the direction of 
matters of education in Art and taste particularly.” 


——__.—_—— 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


MESSRS. LLOYD BROTHERS & CO. 
IN 1855. 





TxHEsE eminent publishers have been prolific 
during the past year ; notwithstanding that the 
times have been greatly against luxuries, and 
that the war has operated grievously to the 
prejudice of Art. Their list contains between 
thirty and forty publications, of varied character, 
ranging from high class works to those of a 
cheap, yet good, order, which modern improve- 
ments in coloured lithography have brought 
within reach of the multitude ; supplying close 
imitations of drawings which, except for their 
intrinsic value, are calculated to give as much en- 
joyment as the original productions of the artist. 
Messrs. Lloyd & Co. absorb a considerable portion 
of what is called the “ country trade ;” but their 
establishment, on Ludgate Hill, is well-known 
as the source from whence the city is to a large 
extent supplied with prints. We have had fre- 
quent occasion to direct attention to their 
issues, and it is now our duty to speak of those 
they have sent out during the past year. 

The first that may fall under our notice is a 
large print engraved by Bellin, from a painting 
by Claxton, representing “ The Saviour blessing 
little Children.” In size and form it is designed 
to companion the beautiful work of Eastlake, 
“Christ looking down on Jerusalem.” It is a 
fine and vigorous composition, telling the story 
with force and effect. The groups are skilfully 
arranged. The mothers and their treasures are 
gracefully introduced ; and if the excellent artist 
has comparatively failed in depicting the Saviour, 
he has but followed in the steps of nearly all his 
modern predecessors. 

Of os character is another large print, 
entitled “ A Glimpse of an English Homestead,” 
engraved by Paterson, from one of the pictures 
of Herring ; the subject is a covered shed, ad- 
jacent toa farm-yard. The prominent objects 
are two horses—a white aa a black; at their 
feet are the ducks, fowl, chickens, rabbits, and 
pigeons, in describing which the artist surpasses 
all his compeers ; indeed the painter has con- 
trived to introduce into this work all the pecu- 
liarities of art for which he is famous—not 
forgetting the produce of the kitchen garden, 
and the young girl who presides over the home- 
stead as the guardian of the pets. 

Another large print is “A Sunny Summer's 
Afternoon ;” a lithographed impression from a 
painting by Sidney Cooper. The scene is 
thoroughly English—there is no mistaking it— 





and it is therefore especially welcome; for, 
although the world has been of late years 
searched for subject-matter, the lanes and mea- 
dows, the rich low-lands and picturesque hills of 
England, have been too much neglected—that is 
to say, as far as the publisher is concerned. Save 
the charming mezzotint prints, after Constable, 
we can call to mind few or none of this beautiful 
and interesting class. The scene here represents 
a pool in low soil, beside which grows a noble 

under the branches of which cattle are re- 
posing, while others are drinking of the refresh- 
ing water at its foot. The lines illustrated are 
from Thomson. Here, as in the instance just 
alluded to, the more prominent excellences of 
the painter are brought together. To say that 
the picture is by Sidney Cooper, is almost suffi- 
cient to describe the accessories and the manner 
of their treatment. 

The next we notice is a pretty and touching 
print, engraved by 8. Bellin from a picture by 
T. Brooks, representing three orphan children 
by their father’s grave in the village churchyard. 
A guardian angel, visible to the spectator, though 
not to the orphans, is watching over them. ) 
story would have been, perhaps, better told with- 
out this introduction ; it gives too much the air 
of melodrama to that “touch of nature” which 
connects the living with the dead. The sympathy 
of the rough dog, who looks up to the young 
mourners, lies an incident more effective. 
The oft-told tale of two young ladies con- 
sulting over a love-letter has been treated by 
Mr. Brooks, and a very pleasant engraving, en- 
titled “Strictly Confidential,” is the result, 
though with but little pretension to originality, 
either in conception or treatment. 

Of an infinitely better order is another print, 
—“ Bed-Time ”—a line engraving of a high order 
of merit, by Mr. Lumb Stocks, from a painting 


by Frith, R.A. It ay r 
: prayer of her child before 


hearing the prattled 

consigning her to rest. The circumstance ap- 
peals to all, and is understood by all; there 
needs no writing to tell the story. Perhaps 
there are few, if there be any, recent publica- 
tions more likely to become popular than this. 

Though very opposite in character, as much 
interest and pleasure will be derived from two 
prints, named “The Old School” and “ The New 
School,” and bearing the dates 1755 and 1855. 
They are pictures of shipping. In the one is 
the now aged and worn “ Victory,” but then in 
its prime, surrounded by the varied craft of the 
period, which made the sailors who made 
‘‘ Britannia rule the waves.” In the other is 
the smart steam-frigate, warranted to reach 
Australia in sixty — nt vg my pro- 
cues satay ae . “The pair” 
should be hung in cabin of every ship in the 
service, and cannot fail to be welcome acquisi- 
tions to all mariners, young and old. 

A lone maiden sitting by the sea-shore, her 
thoughts following her heart across the ocean, is 
charmingly engraved by James Faed, from a 
picture by Thomas Faed. The subject is some- 
what painful, but it is treated with much skill, 
and bears evidence of considerable power in the 
painter. 

A series of small “Sporting-Prints,” from 

intings by Ansdell, very excellently engraved 
by Ryall, cannot fail to find favour with all to 
whom this class of subject is desirable. It isa 
class that always has been, and ever will be, popu- 
lar in England, where “ field-sports” supply so 
prominent a pleasure-occupation of the aristo- 
cracy. These are small prints, about 10 inches 
by 7, but they are not the less valuable on that 
account. They are of marvellous fidelity ; each 
represents a dog occupied according to his 
nature—whether pointer, lurcher, hound, or 
water-spaniel, and each has found, or is bringing 
in, his bird. The engraving is of the best order 
of merit, and perhaps no series of this kind 
better deserves the success it is gertain to 
achieve. 

There are other issues of Messrs. Lloyd—in 
line, in mezzotint, in stipple, and in lithography, 
—the produce of the t year, to which we 
can do no more than allude, as proofs of their 
activity as publishers; but some reference to 
those productions in coloured lithography, for 
which they seem especially to have “laid them- 


is needful, in order to supply to 
a reasonably fair report of the pro- 
gress of this house. 

These are chiefly issued in pairs; and are so 
closely imitations of original drawings, as to 
startle by the apprehension that a may 
poren Oe Linge. F epee ayx edhe ge the 
actual labours of the artist, and so act as heavy 
blows and greet discouragements to the profes- 
sion. We know, however, that such is not the 
case : since the improvements in coloured litho- 

phy, carried out by Messrs. Hanhart, Messrs. 

y, and Mr. Brooks, to say nothing of Messrs. 
Rowney, whose productions we not long ago 
reviewed—the societies of Painters in Water- 
colours have not only not retrograded, but their 
occupations have increased, and at the two 
great exhibitions of the season there have been 
very few works of merit left unsold. Yet these 
very beautiful pictures (for they may be safely 
so called) will go a long way to content even 
the connoisseur, and certainly the public, for 
the absence of more costly productions from 
their portfolios or their walls. 

The first two we examine are copies of slight 
sketches by John Absolon : “ Hay- est” and 
“ Corn-Harvest ;” they are free in touch, and bear 
no pretence to finish; but they have the marks 
of the master, and are full of sparkle and spirit. 

To show, however, how well the art can deal 
with more elaborate works, we turn to a copy 
of “ Bielsten on the Moselle,” by J. D, Harding, 
and its companion, “Sunset on the Danube,” by 
J. Bright. The former, especially, ts 
with singular fidelity the work of the accom- 
plished master, in that rare combination of deli- 
cacy and force by which his name has been 
placed among the highest in the records of 
fame. We have here in contrast with the two we 
have noticed above, satisfactory evidence that, 


selves out,” 
our 


no matter with how much e te care a 
drawing may be painted, the lithographic artist 
can imitate it with so much us accuracy, 


as to substitute the copy for the original with 
little fear of detection by the ordinary eye. 

A set of three pictures after Jenkins, of 
incidents among the peasantry of Normandy, 
perhaps—in France, certainly—are among the 
pleasantest productions of a class always agree- 
able, and ever welcome. One is of a young 
mother with her child pick-a-back ; in another 
she 7 her child over a plavk across a 
brook; and in the third she watches her child, 
which is peeping into a well. The picturesque 
costume, the home-incidents, and the treatment 
of the subjects, combine to render these imita- 
tive drawings among the most that have 
been produced in this style of Art. 

Even more pleasing than these, is one that 
is’as yet without a companion; it isa copy 
from a painting by Alexander Johnston, whic 
represents the “twa bonnie lasses,” Bessie Bell 
and Mary Grey, famous in Scottish song and 
story ; they are sitting by the burn-side, full of 
health, as mountain maidens always are; and 
with that beauty and grace which Nature gives 
to her favourites. The print is a charming 
8 en of the artist’s power; and a very valu- 
le example of the Art which does so much 
to create enjoyment and to bring pleasure at all 
seasons within doors. 


Our nates may So ennd by ates exteeaee 
to two small li > —r of Stanfield— 
Fort Rouge at High and at Water. They 
are slight in character, but istic of the 


great master, and seeming to bear his touches. 

We have written sufficient to show that to the 
active OT of Messrs. Lloyd Brothers & 
Co. the public is much indebted for a supply of 
excellent and attractive prints. None of those 
upon which we report are of the ~ eon 


ring the 
reach of those who find the more costly luxuries 
of Art beyond their grasp. 
This great and high purpose has been achieved 
only within “ = last Le years Rapes «J years 
it wou ve to have pro- 
pate that which ‘geet 6 few shi - 
may obtain, The ~ hence derived is incal- 
culable ; instead of taste being impaired, it is 
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improved by acquisitions that are offered 
“cheap.” “Cheap Art” is ever a thing to be 
decried, if not of such an order that the mind is 
strengthened by enjoyment, when the acqui- 
sition is made, We have done our own part in 
this matter ; and it isand will be the most agree- 
able of our duties to aid those publishers who, 
like Messrs. Lloyd, adopt as their motto, “mind 
not high things, but condescend to men of low 
“We must not, however, be misunderstood. 
These publishers by no means confine their 
issues to works of comparatively humble cost ; 
although to this essential point our present 
reference is chiefly made. They have produced 
and are producing works of large expense; we 
need but now refer to two of them—“ The Sands 
at Ramsgate,” from the famous picture by Frith, 
and “St. Michael’s Mount,” from one of the 
1ost admirable productions of Stanfield. 


— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panis.—A serious accident has oceurred at the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, by which the ‘* Hemycicle” 
of P. Delaroche has nearly been destroyed. On 
Sunday, the 16th December, the annual distribution 
of prizes was, as usual, to take place before the 
Minister of State and the Members of the Academy. 
The wood forming the seats, being very dry, caught 
fire, the warming-stove having been too much 
heated. Assistance fortunately was at hand, and 
the flames were got under before this fine painting 
was totally destroyed; but as it is, the damage is 
considerab e, the greatest part of which consists in 
the heat having disjointed the stones of the building 
on which the painting is executed; the following 
method having been adopted. Previously to begin- 
ning his laborious task, the walls were thoroughly 
dried with great care, after which a layer of strong 
drying oil was laid on; this, when dry, was covered 
with a coating of white paint, the same as is spread 
on canvas for painting. At first the whole of the 
painting appeared destroyed, but on removing the 
smoke and soot occasioned by the flames, much was 
found uninjured. The damage done is to this ex- 
tent :—out of 75 figures composing the work, only 
20 are completely uninjured ; 30 will have to be 
thoroughly repainted by Delaroche himself; the 
rest will be repaired by M. Mercier, restorer of 

mintings, who was chosen for this task by the 
Minister of State, and who has begun the cleaning. 
The intense cold following the fire, the smoke, and 
the vapours from the water employed in extinguish- 
ing the same, caused the injury; it is astonishing 
so much carelessness can exist in a government 
establishment, where 80 many persons are employed. 
This event ought to make the directors of the 
Louvre seriously careful of our great gallery, which 
is placed in long rooms serving as barracks for 
cavalry and other troops.—We have recently lost 
an excellent painter of the French school, M. Steu- 
ben ; his principal works are, “ Napoleon’s Return 
from Elba,” “ Napoleon at Waterloo,” “ Death of 
Napoleon,” “ Peter the Great saved by his Mother 
ina Revolt,” “Judith and Holofernes,” “ Samp- 
son and Delilah,” “ Esmeralda and (Quasimodo,”’ 
* Esmeralda and the Goat Dancing,” “ Christ on 
Calvary,” “Na wleon on Mount St. Bernard,” 
“ The Youth of Milton: ” most of them have been 
cleverly engraved by Jazet and others.—A very 
splendid equestrian statue has been placed in the 
centre of the Louvre; it represents Francis I., and 
is by Clesinger ; the execution is fine, and the atti- 
tude commanding, but it is too large for the situ- 
ation ; it is probable another place will be chosen 
for its final destination: the present statue being 
only a plaster cast, bronzed, it will form a magnifi- 
cent ornament in a proper situation.—The interior 
of the Carousel is now open to the public, and it 
certainly is most superb.—A medal is being exe- 
wate he aris Mint, in commemoration of the 
‘i is +. mastopol ; it is by M. Borrel.— Messrs. 
: mow Aah we have been commiasioned to execute 
arge dime nsions, to commemorate the 
celebrated — subscription of 500 millions which 
~The ee quadrupled by 180,000 tubatit 
oct tural are now fn ful vigour tha o 
. iveplan, deceased, e a few 
finished works and the , Consisting of a few 
ture of chess he usual miscellaneous mix- 
‘Ketches, untinished works, &c hs 
well could not have been otheng? 1as sold 
works here are ( ra ° 
rices :-—* Ad, ~— ~ : I send a few 
Swing,’ bought by M. Hottine _ on ane 
‘The Rent-Day. 2200 f.. t guer for 9800 * 
7? oe » WwW M. Davin ; this 


therwise, as his | 
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| amateur has also purchased several other works; 
the sketch of thie ‘Lion Amoureux’ realised 
1005 f.; it was bought by the Marquis of Hertford, 
who purchased the original for 15,000 f. : The 
Prohibited Novel,’ 1680f.; ‘A Daughter of Eve, 
1150 f.; Mr. Stevens bought the fine drawing in 
charcoal of ‘France victorious, dictating Laws, 
being the sketch for the ceiling of the Luxembouw 
Palace, 1300f.; and ‘The Garden at Eaux Bonnes, 
910 f. M. Hoquet, a clever landscape-painter, has 
also made a sale of his works; 21 pictures brought 
| about 10,000 f. M. Tesson has also recently sold 
34 paintings, and 24 water-colour drawings, of con- 
| siderable merit. ‘The French artists have adopted 
the plan of amassing a quantity of their works, and 
selling them by auction, no doubt in consequence 
of the little encouragement given to Art in this 
country, where a few favourites engross all the 
patronage ; this plan reduces Fine Art to the 
standard of mere trade.—A discovery has lately been 
made by Mme. Rouvier-Paillard, of considerable 
importance ; this lady has, it is said, discovered a 
method of liquifying ivory, and using it instead of 
plaster, for casts.—Paris is being driven out of town; 
6000 fresh notices to quit have been issued, to com- 
plete the Boulevard de Sebastopol, and others in 
project. : 4 
ONIGSBERG.—The Art-Union, founded here in 
1832, has met with extensive encouragement through 
the exertions of the late minister Degen, insomuch 
as now to number fourteen hundred subscribers. 
This extensive patronage has been procured by all 
the legitimate means available in furtherance of 
these institutions, especially by the establishment 
of a public gallery for the exhibition of modern 
works of art. In the gallery of the Museum there 
are a hundred modern productions, many of which 
have been purchased, and others presented to the 
collection. There is a proportion of old pictures, 
to many of which attach names of great celebrity ; 
but the greater space is given to the works of recent 
and living artists, among which we find productions 
by Schroeder, Schorn, Stilke, Sohn, Christian 
Kohler, Leopold Robert, Verboeckhoven, Ary 
Schetfer, Delaroche, Gudin, &c., Kc. 
Ben.in.—Great activity has of late prevailed 
here in the erection of private residences. It is espe- 
cially the Western and more wealthy parts of the city 
that have been enriched by this marked improve- 
ment in domestic architecture. In the Friederich 
Strasse considerable improvements have been 
effected ; and in the Leipziger Platz, a beautifully 
decorated house has been substituted for the un- 
seemly brewery, which was a principal feature in 
that locality; and of the most tasteful and elegant 
buildings the most striking is that erected in the 
Bellevue Strasse after the design of Hahnemann. 
It is intended in the course of next summer to for- 
ward an entirely new street to be called Hum- 
boldt Strasse, intended to connect Link Strasse and 
Potsdamer Strasse. This street is to consist of 
elegant and commodious residences.—The Museum 
has recently received from Rome the addition of an 
excellent plaster-cast of the famous sarcophagus of 
Junius Bassus, who, as prefect of Rome, vied soon 
after his baptism, in the year of our Lord, 359. It 
is richly ornamented, and compartments formed by 
— contain sculptured subjects from sacred 
1istory, besides a series representing the “‘ Seasons.”’ 
This museum contains, besides, casts of eight other 
ancient Christian sarcophagi, very highly orna- 
mented.—The recent contributions to the per- 
manent exhibition are numerous and valuable, and 
afford evidence of the industry of artists to support 
this institution. Magnus exhibits two life-sized 
ortraits, one of the Minister Von Arnim-Boitzen- 
urg, works of a high order of merit, though per- 
haps the features of the lady are somewhat too 
material, not treated with that lightness which 
points rather to Nature than to Art. By H. Kauff- 
mann a genre subject is exhibited, showing the 
banks of a river, along which a vessel is ing 
towed ; the perspective of the picture is extremely 
difficult, but it is managed with much success. 
Among the landscapes there is a striking work by 
| R. Krause entitled ‘From the Mountains of Al- 
ania ;” the scene is wooded, and is presented 
under a sunny aspect, and it is well made out gene- 
| rally, with the exception of the foreground, which 
requires more careful detail. A ‘ Landscape with 
a Stormy Effect,’ by I. Rollmann, shows a fine feel- 
| ing for the poetry of nature; the clouds especially 
| are effectively painted. A ‘ View of Havre,’ by 
J. Rauch, is not without many beauties in the 
colour and tones of the sea, land, and sky, but 
generally the picture is brought forward in a manner 
| cold and dry, and the drawing might be more care- 
_ful in parts. A picture, by A. Berg, entitled 
‘Ruins of the Cathedral of Myra, in Lycia,’ is a 
work of great merit in it i dist 
great merit in its particular, and is inter- 
| esting as a faithful representation of an attractive 
| archwological relic. There is, by Valentine Ruth, 
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of Diisseldorf, a wooded landscape of the rarest ex. 
cellence in its de ent of Art. This ae 
worthy of a lengthened description, but we have 
not the space at our di 1. There are other 
meritorious works, especially by Jabin, also of Diis. 
seldorf, by Nordgren, Morten Miller, Herrenburger 
Ehrke, &c. &e. ’ 
DreEspEN.—It will be remembered that we men- 
tioned a proposal, first brought forward in 
for a subscription for a memorial worthy of the 
name of Friedrich Schiller. The appeal was made 
to universal Germany, and nobl = it been re- 
sponded to, a sum of thalers having been soon 
subscribed. Branch committees have been formed 
at Vienna, Munich, Stuttgardt, Frankfort, Ham. 
burg, Leipzig, Breslau, Darmstadt, Offenbach, 
Niirnberg, and many other places. 
Mvunicu.—The reception accorded to German 
works of Art at the Paris Exhibition seems to have 
given some dissatisfaction. Many of the comments 
we have seen are much less moderate than the fol- 
lowing extract from a German paper:—TIt is 
highly advantageous that the Fine Arts should be 
sent upon their travel to see the world and to be 
seen by the world. Many a home-earned fe 
tion is shattered by the Judgment of the world; 
but on the other hand, 7 a smaller light has 
given forth a steady lustre when raised to a place 
of eminence. The judgment that has been 
upon our works in Paris is not final, and may be 
a faulty one. But this much is incontrovertib: 
that when nations mingle with each other, true 
atness becomes manifest ; that whatever becomes 
istinguished in the confusion of such a competi- 
tion it is not a result of accidental or particular 
taste, but of a general conviction of intrinsic 
worth.” ie 
Nuremperc.—Some of the mural paintings by 
Durer are in progress of being copied for the collee- 
tion in one of the public museums we Oy 
admirable group of * Musicians in the Town- 
which has been nearly destroyed by the bad retouch- 
ing of Gabriel Meyer, and the ravages of time. By 
washing preparatory to the process of copying, og 
of the painting have effectually been brought to 
light, but only a part. In the middle of the wall 
is a beautiful baleony, which architecturally be- 
Ten to the fourteenth century Above this is 
picture which is, in truth, but little suited to it; 
and on the roof are seated two nude —_ of chil- 
dren, who hold flags on which are em lazoned the 
arms of the city of Nuremberg. The lower part of 
the balcony is ornamented with paintings, and on 
each side are figures, or, rather, were —- for 
they are only now just discernible. At the extre- 
mities there are two emperors, of whom one is de- 
terminable as Charlemagne, but there is no means 
of ascertaining the name of the other. Besides 
these, there are many other figures, to which names 
cannot be assigned. 


——_#——_ 


PROFESSOR COCKERELL'S 


SECOND LECTURE ON 
ARCHITECTURE." 


In his second lecture at the Royal Academy, 
on the 10th of January, the Professor said, 
the annual recurrence of the present season, 
when he had to prepare himself for the perform 
ance of that evening’s very agreeable duty,;— 
when he was relieved, for a short time, from 
turmoil and bustle of this vulgar world, and was 
enabled leisurely to contemplate the rg 
important art which they had in hand ; es wd 
its deeply-interesting history and expan dwell 
wings of imagination upon its delights, and 3 the 
upon its openings up of the sublime - 
beautiful, he felt himself almost overwhe ~ 
by the conviction of his incompetency to ro 
sent the dignity of so noble a science. When ne 
looked at the ingenuity of mind required 5, ‘ 
mathematical attainments, the natural en rl 
ment of sensibility, the taste, the invention, a 
poetical imagination, the genius which hg 
sential, he was really appalled; and et by 
courage only in the grand principles asse 
the masters of the art; and in reliance — 
the candour of his hearers, and in the admiss! 
ae 
wh. are er yy Bad, a ye ae our Tae Mr 
y, uilder, for 
Secon sak keaton at the Royal Academy, and 
regret we were not in a position to notice ym 
These lectures of Professor Cockerell must ip 
many others besides the professional student. 
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that all were bound to make, that while des- 
canting on so glorious a subject, they were by 
no means required to be masters of all its de- 
partments. So entirely did the Academy of 
France appreciate the extent of the or of 
the art, that to carry out instruction in all its 
parts, they had established three special pro- 
fessors of three departments of architecture. 
'The first was a professor of The Theory of Ar- 
chitecture ; the second, of The History of Archi- 
tecture; the third, of the Statics of Architecture; 
and during the season they had many lectures, 
as well as direct teaching. Many of the scholars 
were sent to Rome and Germany for five years, 
at the expense of the Government, the Govern- 
ment having a claim upon their talents at all 
times. Thus the French Government never 
lost its hold upon those who had derived advan- 
tage from its patronage. 

They ought, in directing their minds to this 
great art, to approach it with all the respect, 
humility, and circumspection which a subject so 
grave required. Proficiency in it was in a great 
measure to be attained by study and by genius 
—by disinterested, long, and faithful pursuit of 
books in the first place. They should study the 
works of Blondell and many others which would 
at once occur to their minds, Again, this art 
was to be cultivated by careful travels ; by ob- 
servations in travels at home as well as abroad ; 
by seeing monuments in their proper sites; by 
emancipation, as far as possible, from the ordi- 
nary business of life ; and by that leisure which 
enabled the mind to expand into those specula- 
tions and day-dreams which constituted the 
delight of the architect. But then, from the 
art itself, to go to the great practitioners of the 
art,—to their interesting biography, and the 
benefits which their genius had conferred upon 
society ; creating, originating, promoting the 
arts of industry and civilisation, the union of a 
vast variety of knowledge, and the benevolence 
which it had brought to bear upon their 
creations ; so that they might feel all the force 
of the language of an ancient writer who had no 
higher epithet to apply to the Maker of all 
things than “The Great Architect.” There was 
indeed, one individual to whom they might 
apply the title “architect "—as the architect of 
his own fortune—Sir Christopher Wren. He 
was a scholar from his childhood ; a great mathe- 
matician at thirteen ; professor of astronomy at 
Gresham College at twenty-one ; at thirty-seven 
surveyor-general to this country and kingdom ; 
and after the Fire of London, at forty-three, ap- 
pointed to St. Paul’s ; the principal founder of 
the Royal Society, and the largest contributor 
to it; the founder of the Commission of Sewers; 
the sustainer of schools of art in the Society of 
Freemasons,—then acting in their original and 
proper character as builders; the friend and 
counsellor of the king, and of the wisest in the 
State; and the chief benefactor of bis country. 
It was wonderful to contemplate such a cha- 
racter, and to consider that he had left, for 
special study, structures which could not fail to 
delight and instruct those who were familiar 
with his works, Many of Wren’s works were 
without parallel in foreign parts, and were cited 
by the French as constituting our best title to 
the possession of taste in architecture. His 
works were more or less published, and his 
friend, Mr. Clayton, whom he had the happi- 
ness to assist, had added a great deal to what 
was before known. There were many works 
still unpublished, and he would recommend to 
them as conferring a benefit on the profession, 
that they should, when opportunity offered, so 
prepare them as to give them to the public. The 
age of Sir Christopher Wren was one of peculiar 
magnanimity in all that affected art and science, 
while every succeeding age had brought us to 
that commonplace and plebeian mediocrity with 
which so many at the present time were con- 
tent; so that we were now beginning to be 
considered, in all that belonged to the fine arts, 
as inferior to other countries. In his (the lec- 
turer's) late visit to Paris, he had had the advan- 
tage of a critical view of the architectural monu- 
ments of that famous city, in company with one 
of the first architects of the day. Putting aside 
the advantages of clime, and of material exemp- 
tion from smoke, which conferred so great a 











lustre on the works of that city ; and waiving all 
that distinctive talent for ornamental design, in 
which the Italians themselves confess the French 
to excel, he would challenge their pretensions 
to the graver merits of architecture, and would 
discuss deliberately with them the beauties of 
St. Paul’s, Greenwich, and other works of Sir 
Christopher Wren and Inigo Jones, in compari- 
son with their own, as far superior in harmony, 
unity, variety, invention, and taste. In his first 
visit to St. Paul's after returning from Paris, he 
was especially struck with the dome and towers 
of that building, which, seen from Flect Street 
or Ludgate Hill, at about eleven o’clock on a 
summer morning, presented one of the most 
striking views in Europe. St. Paul’s was without 
a rival in its beauty, unity, and variety. 

The position of the consistory and mornin 
chapels, the mode in which the aisles were finished 
with hemispherical domes, and, in particular, the 
novelty of the contrivance of the windows within 
the apse, by which the light penetrated into the 
building r the Gothic mode, was peculiarly 
striking. There was all the strength of a pier, 
all the grace which such an apse must give, and 
a lightness which he believed was unique,—for 
he had found such a combination nowhere else. 
It was commonplace to point out to them the 
absolute novelty of making a dome equal to the 
width of the whole church, instead of the usual 
mode of making it equal with the nave. It gave 
him great pleasure to find in the work of the 
Rev. Mr. Petit, great commendation of the first 
model of St. Paul's. When they proceeded fur- 
ther to consider the economy of the structure, 
its contrivance throughout for sanitary {and 
meteorological purposes, its ce and orna- 
ment, a judicious mind could not but rejoice in 
so marvellous a building in our country as con- 
ferring a lasting renown uponus. The building 
was remarkable for its adherence to rule and the 
masonic laws. With regard to character and 
taste, St. Paul’s was a remarkable instance of 
combination. Sometimes the elements of the 
sublime and just were handled with a strange- 
ness of proportion and physiognomy, or with 
some extraordinary audacity, as in Boronini, 
Michel-Angelo, the chief of the Italians, and a 
great many among the French. One man sur- 
prised and alarmed—created terror and astonish- 
ment—by a sort of clumsy power; but Wren 
was an artist following Nature, in whom they 
found no extravagances or excesses of power: 
all was correct and harmonious. 

In the Gothic an unearthly attitude was fre- 
quently attempted, and in much of the French 
architecture they found an overstepping of all 
masonic rule. Such extravagances might trans- 
port with their novelty, but they violated the 
correct spirit of masonic architecture. Wren 
always trusted to the natural character of his 
contrivances, and the perfection of his equi- 

ise, 

PONo architect of Europe in his day understood 
better, or more highly appreciated, the merits of 
Gothic structure. Witness his surveys of West- 
minster and Salisbury churches; his restora- 
tions of St. Michael's, Cornhill; and many 
others. St. Paul’s is, in fact, a Gothic structure, 
clothed in classic garb. 

In comparing the quality of taste in Wren’s 
productions with that of other masters of his 
period, the Professor illustrated the modesty of 
his character. The sublime displayed itself 
rather to the understanding than to the eye in 
his forms and combinations. Inigo Jones exhi- 
bited more pomp and passion, he was more of a 
painter than Wren; but he never dreamt of the 
structural combinations which the mathema- 
tician delighted in. Wren overstepped not the 
modesty of Natnre, while Hawksmoor, his pupil, 
more striking to the eye, discarded all logic. 
Hogarth has ridiculed his Lion and Unicorn on 
the spire of St. George's, Bloomsbury, by plac 
ing it in the background of his drun scene 
at St. Giles’s,—as if Hawksmoor was scarcely 
sober when he designed it: his squinting co- 
lumns in the niches of St. Mary Woolnoth, are 
equally indefensible. 

Vanbrugh had much of the same taste, and 
im a in stone such works as were admis- 
sible for theatrical scenery on canvass only. 
He affected force and magnitude of parts, but 


he stood on the dangerous limits between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. 

He went on to compare Raffaelle and Michel- 
Angelo in the same strain, illustrating his posi- 
tion by the advice of Hamlet to the players; 
a o> diclineieh = student _— 
set hi to di ween real great- 
ness and swagger, between daring and balder-. 
dash, the massive and the coarse, grace and 
affectation, intricacy and confusion, clegance 
and effeminacy. Those were the essential dis- 
tinctions which we should well consider in the 
formation of our taste. 

Very few indeed were those who were enabled 
to carry out works, but they might design them. 
They might put them on paper, and thus be- 
come useful to their country. The Palace at 
Whitehall was estimated on the continent as one 
of the finest works of that day. 

In the Vitruvian element “ Dispositio,” the 
architects of that day were conspicuous. Both 
Inigo Jones in Whitehall, and Wren in the 
examples cited, reminded us of military disposi- 
tion aud battle array, with all the order and 
discipline of warfare in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which had reversed the 
desultory system of the previous centuries 
under the feudal warriors. The disposition 
of buildings had participated in the reform, 
as these arrangements had been always <eter- 
mined by the accidents of site, and generally by 
ecclesiastical requirements, and had all that 
picturesque (so contrary to architectural prin- 
ciples of Wren’s day) which sketching ladies and 
gentlemen adored in the present. 

Inigo Jones and Wren had earned for us the 
good opinion of Milizia, amongst other foreign 
writers, who had said, that architecture, banishe4 
by the licence and caprice of other countries of 
Europe, bad taken refuge in England. 

He would particularly invite the attention of 
the younger members of the profession to that 
magnificent palace projected by hia Royal 
Highness Prince Albert at Kensington Gore, 
which, at some time or other, he hoped they 
would see rising, a splendid national monument. 
The site was equal to the site of any of the 
great buildings of Europe, That palace would 
really be a subject of useful study to those 
before him, in comparing the great monuments 
of Europe, and so exercising their own genius 
as to produce something which should do honour 
to their country. They might, of course, have 
competition in which one would be successful, 
and others not thanked for their pains. That 
was one of the degradations at which their art 
had arrived, and which it beloved them to try 
and relieve it from, namely, the discreditable 
manner in which such efforts were received. 
He presumed the only way of so doing was to 
make their efforts all worthy of respect ; and 
to teach, if ble, all supercilious observers 
and judges that there was something due to 
those even who were not successful. It was a 
emo gratification for him to find that a late 
riend of his had left a logacy of 401. ayear, to be 

given to the unsuccessful candidate for the gold 
medal. The first candidate, the donor said, had 
his reward ; but the second, who had made all 
possible effort, and who probably might be very 
near the first, had failed, had lost his time, ant 
his means, perhaps; and now there were 40/. to 
prevent this. Finally, while we wera bound to 
acquaint ourselves with foreign examples, to 
respect and to borrow from our illustrious neigh - 
bours, who were ever intent on the advancement 
of ev noble art and science, we were not to 
overlook our own, or to depreciate those masters 
who had conferred such lustre on our country; 
and he recommended the remark of Pliny, that 
“we often make expensive journeys to visit 
objects, which, when under our noses, are 
neglected. I know not,” says he, “ whether it 
is an order of nature that we are incurious about 
everything we are not obliged to seek, or that 
the desire languishes when an object is easily 
obtained, or that we defer always that which we 
can visit any day.” 
From whatever cause, certain it is that our 
own country many objects which, at a 
distance, ia Greece or in Egypt, we should 
regard as miracles; and we should visit and 
illustrate them in the most complete manner. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES OF 
SEBASTOPOL. 
iews of Sebastopol, and every- 


HAVING seen v the place, both before 


ing in connection with 
icin the siege; nothing was ——. to 
complete our knowledge of the loca —_ 
and the great events in connection with - 
but a pictorial description, after the siege, of 
these places, the names of which have become 
so familiar to us through the daily press. This | 
exhibition, consisting of a series of Photographs 
by Mr. James Robertson, chief engraver to the 
Imperial Mint at Constantinople, is to be seen | 
at No, 222, Regent Street, in the rooms of Mr. | 
Kilburn. It contains views of the Redan, the 
Malakoff, the English and French approaches ; 
the Little Redan, all the famous batteries, and 
every site deriving a melancholy celebrity from 
those names which now distinguish them for | 
ever, through their ample baptism of human 
blood. We have referred to these works in | 
another page of the present Journal; but a | 
somewhat more extended notice is due to them. | 

“The Panorama of Sebastopol, taken from 
the Malakoff, showing the City, Dockyard Build- 
ings, Forts Nicholas, Constantine, Paul, an 
Michael ; the Karabeluaia Suburb, and North 
side of Sebastopol,” presents the city as it were 
desolated by a succession of earthquakes—here 
and there a building more or less entire in its 
outline, affording a sad contrast with the uni- 
versal ruin amid which it stands. Again, the 


“ View of Sebastopol taken before the last bom- | 


bardment,” shows some portion of the city appa- 
rently uninjured; the more distant parts look 
almost as entire as before the siege. But it is 
not #0 much in the city itself that indications 
of the fearful struggle are to be seen, as through- 
out the immediate scenes of the closer fighting. 
In “ Part of the Barrack Battery, showing the 
Mantelettes for the protection of the Russian 
gunners,” we find this battery armed with ships’ 
guns; with everywhere manifestations of the 
exertion of a destructive power, more fearful 
than might even be conceived of tremendous 


artillery. A gun is here seen which shows the | 


method of protecting the gunners against the 
deadly Minié-that is, a coil of rope, forming a 
high collar round the gun; and here is an in- 
describable confusion of broken gabions, sand- 
bags, shot, powder casks, and every species of 
material, defensive and offensive, inducing the 
conclusion that long before such destruction 
could have been effected, the Russians must 
have been compelled to cease working their 
guns, for the parapets are so broken in as en- 
tirely to prevent the movement of the gun 
carriage. 

“The Interior of the Malakoff Battery” pre- 
sents a similar spectacle ; and it would appear 
that none of the battery guns which the enemy 
were said to have withdrawn from the seaward 
forts, have been employed in arming these 
works, because all the guns are on ship-carriages. 
The parapet here, also formed of gabions and 
sand-bags, is broken in a manner to exemplify 
the irresistible intensity of the fire ; and in ano- 
ther picture an incident occurs, showing the 
mere accident on which depend great results— 
it is entitled “The Remains of the Malakoff 
Tower, with the Telegraph erected by the 
French : a bomb shell is distinctly visible im- 
bedded in the wall; it fortunately did not 
explode, had it burst it woul 
the French 
( 


d have blown up 
uch Magazine.” The hut of the Russian 
venerai is not an edifice promising a comfort 
able place of residence, though the interior may 
be more satisfactory ; it would be difficult to 
determine it, at a very short distance, even as 
& place of temporary abode. 

“The Breach of the Redan, where the 
struggle took place, 
ing pictures of the 


t great 
is one of the most interost- 
series, althouch, o 2 
the space represented is too pe ae wr yrs 
assist a written description, beyond the mere 
spot represented. “Chapman's Left Attack 
showing part of the Redan,” d¢ scribes a portion 
of the difficulties of the approach; and the 
apex Lalor is assisted by “ Gordon's Battery with 
the Redan and Sebastopol in the di tance.” 
There are als » “The Corner of the 21 gun Bat. 


————— 
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| tery, with the Trenches between the Mamelon 
| and the Malakoff;” “The Sailors’ Battery ; 
| «View of the Malakoff Battery, taken from 
/the Mamelon Vert, showing the French Ap- 
proaches ;” _ “ View of the English Trenches, 
| with the Malakoff in the distance.” “The Inte- 
rior of the Barrack ——- with the pivot guns 
commanding the Ravine,” describes the resources 
of the Russians in mounting these guns ; the sup- 
port of which is the trunk of a tree driven into 
d, and on this the gun pivots. But if in 
these views we are to estimate the importance 
of Sebastopol by the evidences of the defence 
of the place, we cannot regard it otherwise 
than as the keystone of their intended Oriental 
dominion. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tur Nationa GaLuery, it is said, will shortly 
be enriched by the addition of three pictures 
bequeathed to it by Mr. Samuel Rogers : “ Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalen,” by Titian, form- 

| erly in the possession of the Muselli family at 
Verona, subsequently in the Orleans Gallery, 
and lastly distinguished as the gem of Mr. 
| Rogers's collection: it is a glorious work, in 
| excellent preservation. A “Head of Christ,” by 
| Guido, engraved many years since by Sharpe, is 
a beautiful specimen of the painter's chaste 
colouring and tender expression, and the portrait 
| ofa “ Young Knight,” by Giorgione, a small full 
| length, which Dr. Wagner describes as “noble 
and powerful in face and figure; the head of 
masterly treatment, in Giorgione’s glowing tone, 
| the armour of great force and clearness in the 
| chiar’-oscuro.” A note appended to the above 
remarks states that “this figure is a study for 
| the St. George in the altar-piece at Castel Franco, 
the only difference being, that in the latter the 
figure is helmeted.” These pictures will be quite 
an acquisition to our National Collection, whose 
growth is but tardy, and its strength not always 
keeping pace with its increasing size. The re- 
| maining pictures, drawings, and objects of vertu 
| left by Mr. Rogers, are to be sold by auction.— 
| The picture brought home by the President of the 
| Academy is waiting for its frame. As the work 
is large, it has been a matter of some considera- 
tion where it should hang, and it has at length 
been determined that it should occupy the place 
in which the Del Piombo now hangs,—that is, 
| to the right on entering the door of the great 
room ; and that the Del Piombo shall be moved 
| to the place in which the Paul Veronese now is, 
| —that is, the centre of the same room on the 
right, and here, we think for the first time, will 
_ the Piombo be seen in a light really suitable to 
lit. The three pictures bequeathed by Mr. 
Rogers have not yet been placed ; the light in 
which they were seen in the places they have so 
| long occupied was by no means so favourable as 
| could have been desired: it is probable they 
will be better shown in the National Gallery, 
although there all the best places are filled. 

Tae Brrrsa Inxstrrvtion.—This gallery will 
be opened, as usual, on the first Monday of 
| February. We have not heard of any new 
| arrangements, and imagine that matters will be 

conducted much as hitherto; we have, however, 
| hopes that a general advance will be observed 
| in the works of the contributors. 

Mr. Grnson’s Starve oF THE QvuEEN has 
arrived in England ; it is of colossal size, and is 
intended for the Queen's robing-room in the 
palace of Westminster. We have not yet had 

| 80 opportunity of seeing it; but report says that 
although in many respects it is a grand and 
dignified work, its resemblance to her Majesty 
is not so happy as her loving liege subjects must 
desire to see. The apartment in which it is 
destined to be placed ig not, moreover, the most 


small for a statue of such proportions. 


PRESERVATION OF Woop Carvines—At the | inscribed “Crimea.” At the top of the shield, 


last meeting of the Institute of Architects, Mr. 
W. Rogers exhibited some specimens of Gibbons’ 
carving, from Belton House, Lincolnshire, and 
gave the following explanation of his method of 








strengthening and preserving the parts 

maining, after the lime-tree wood of the rer 
had been reduced by the worm to a mass of 
honeycomb fibre. Photographs of the carvings 
were taken before the ornament was removed 
from its place: the wood was well saturated 
with a strong solution of corrosive sublimate to 
destroy the worm (the natural colour was after. 
wards restored by a further chemical process), 
and strength was then given by injecting vege. 
table gum and gelatine: the separate pieces 
were afterwards put together according to the 
original design preserved in the photograph, 
restoration with new work being as much as 
possible avoided. Mr. Rogers stated that similar 
carvings at Burleigh, Chatsworth, Petworth, 
Cashiobury, Hampton Court, Windsor, Trinity 
College Cambridge, and other places, are in the 
same state of decay, the surface or skin being 
covered with a deceptive vegetable bloom, 
which assists in a work of destrue- 
tion. It is desirable that these should be 
examined forthwith. We shall enter upon this 
subject at some length in our next number. 

Tue Panopticon. — Several improvements 
have been made since we last noticed this place 
of intellectual amusement. The concert is much 
better conducted, and the singers more artistic. 
Mr. L. 8S. Buckingham hgs added two amusing 
narratives, for the holiday visitors, in his tales 
of “ Whittington and hie Cat,” to which he has 
ingeniously added “ Puss in Boots,” as the fur. 
ther adventures of the cat after Whittington's 
marriage, which ends the old story. The tales 
are redolent of jest and fun, and are illustrated 
by illuminated pictures, many of which are 
- as works of Art; while all have been 
much improved by a more powerful light than 
has been hitherto adopted for their details. 

Tae Artists’ aND AMATEURS’ CONVERSA- 
ZIONE.—The first meeting of this society is ad- 
vertised to be held at Willis’s Rooms on the 
24th of January, after our sheets have gone to 
press; the others are advertised for February 
1st, March 13th, and April 17th. The Society 
is established on principles similar to those of 
the elder institution, the “ Graphic,” and is sup- 
ported by a number of artists and amateurs of 
celebrity. We shall report in our next what 
was to be seen on their first night of meeting 
for the season. ; 

An Imperrat ALpuM.—We stated some time 
since that the Emperor of the French had com- 
missioned several artists of the country to 
execute drawings in water-colours, illustrative 
of the Queen's late Visit to France. These 
drawings have now been collected, magnificently 
bound as an album, and forwarded to Her Ma 
jesty as a “Christmas-box” from the Emperor. 
The principal scenes on which the pencils of the 
respective artists were employed, are the follow- 
ing :—the “ Arrival at Boulogne,” by M. Morel 
Fatio; the “Departure from Boulogne,” by M. 
Mozin; the “Ball at Versailles,” the “ Imperial 
Supper,” by M. Guerrard; and the “ Arrival at 
St. Cloud,” by M. Eugéne Lami. The cost of the 
present is estimated at 1000 guineas. 

Tue Queen’s Present TO Miss NIGHTINGALE. 
—The design of the jewel is admirable, and the 
effect no less brilliant than chaste. It is charac 
teristic and emblematical, being formed of a St. 
George's Cross in ruby-red enamel on & white 
field, representing England. This is encirel 
by a black band, typifying the office of Charity, 
on which is inscribed a golden legend, “ Blessed 
are the merciful,” of course, in allusion to the 
merit of Miss Florence Nightingale, the recipient 
The Royal donor is expressed by the letters 
“YV. R.,” surmounted by a crown in diamonds, 
impressed upon the centre of the St. Georges 
Cross, from which also rays of gold emanating 
upon the field of white enamel are supposed to 
represent the glory of England. Wide-spreading 
branches of palm, in bright green enamel, tipped 





with gold, form a framework for the shield, their 


: ith a ri 
suitable for a work of this character, it is too | stems at the bottom being banded with a 


| of blue enamel (the colour of the riband for the 
| Crimean medal), on which, in golden letters, 18 


| between the palm-branches, and connecting 
whole, three brilliant stars of diamonds Shasta 

| the idea of the light of Heaven shed upon the 
labours of Mercy, Peace, and Charity, in connee 
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tion with the glory of a nation. On the back of 
this royal jewel is an inscription on a golden 
tablet, written by Her Majesty, which stamps 
upon it a value inappreciable, as recording it to 
be a gift and testimonial in memory of services 
rendered to her brave army by Miss Nightingale. 
The jewel is about three inches in depth by two- 
and-a-half in width. It is to be worn, not as a 
brooch or ornament, but rather as the badge of 
an Order, the most precious from the manner of 
its conferring—the most singular in the merit of 
its receiver—the most illustrious in honour that 
has yet issued from the fountain of all honours 
—the Crown of England. We believe the credit 
of the design is due to the illustrious consort of 
Her Majesty, and we understand that it was 
manufactured by Messrs. Garrard, the Crown 
jewellers. This graceful gift will mark an era 
not only in the history of the country but in 
the records of women. 

Lectures ON ARCHITECTURE.—The Gallery 
of the Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, 
is at present converted into an occasional lecture 
room. A course of lectures on Architecture was 


REVIEWS. 


Tam O’SHAnteR. By Ronerr Burns. Iilus- 
trated by Joun Farp, R.S.A. Published by 
the Royal Association for Promoting the Fine 
Arts in Scotland. 


This edition of Burns’s well-known humorous poem 
is the gift of the ‘* Royal Association for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in Scotland,” to their 
subscribers of the past year, and a gift it is which 
Southerns as well as Scotchmen must value, 
although we are not quite sure that this poem has 
been judiciously selected for the purpose intended ; 
something more refined in character would have 
been better adapted for the majority of those who 
usually subscribe to such societies. It contains six 





| tures by John 


! 


commenced there last month; the syllabus an- | 


nounces them to be “On Ancient Assyrian 
Architecture,” by Mr. James Fergusson. By the 
way we have two recently published volumes on 
Architecture, by this gentleman, now lying on 
our table for review, a task which we hope to 
accomplish at some length next month. “On 
Early Christian Art,” by Mr. George Scharf, 
Jun.; and “On the Influence of Light and 
Shadow on Architectural Exhibition,” by Mr. 
Thomas Allom. 

Tue Lonpon Srereoscorpio Company.— At 
No. 54, Cheapside, we have had an opportunity 
of inspecting various series of the most beautiful 
photographs, artistically considered, we have yet 
seen. The works by which we were most inter- 
ested were large groups of flowers and fruit, all 
apparently photographed from Nature, and re- 
lieved by a light open background, as if some 
plain white field had been placed behind the 
group. Many of the bouquets were beautifully 
fresh even without colour, as those of roses, 
dahlias, hollyhocks, convolvuli, and especially 
those which are distinguished by any pictu- 
resque luxuriance; the groups of growing 
fruits and flowers were not less attractive— 
apples, grapes, pears, plums, and currants, each 
mingling with their respective leaves, so as to 
constitute a picture. The photographer is, we 
believe, Adolph Braun, many of whose flower- 
compositions were engraved in this Journal some 
years since. Most of these pictures would 
serve most perfectly to paint from ; but while 
considering them as auxiliaries, we cannot help 
regretting that photography so imperfectly 
affords the darker gradations and reflected lights 
in which we still see characteristic detail in 
Nature. Besides these large photographs there 
are, moreover, innumerable stereoscopic views 
from subjects in the Crystal Palace, in the 
French Exhibition, and in almost every one of 
the principal cities of Europe. There are also 
some costumed figure groups arranged with much 
skill and taste. The exhibition, we believe, is 
open to visitors. 

Tue Surrey Garpexs’ Company anp Music 
HaLL.—A prospectus has been issued of a com- 
pany under the Limited Liability Act, with a 
capital of 40,000/. in 102. shares, to be called the 
Surrey Gardens’ Company, for leasing the 
Zoological Gardens, and building a musi 
capable of accommodating 10,000 persone, and at 
a cost of 40,0007. ; the usual open air entertain- 
ments likewise to be continued, and M. Jullien 
to be engaged. Shareholders are to be offered the 
privilege of a personal ticket in lieu of partici- 
pating in the annual profits. It is contemplated 
that the music-hall shall be available for public 
meetings, floricultural and horticultural exhibi- 
tions, and other general purposes. 

THE Duke or Rottanp has, at the request 
of his tenants, consented to sit to Mr. F. Grant, 
R. A., for his portrait. The picture, when com- 
pleted, will presented to his Grace as a 
memento of the respect and esteem in which he 
is held by the donors, who are also desirous 
of possessing a likeness of the Duke, for which 
purpose the portrait will be engraved. 
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ny bye line engravings, the dimensions of 
each being about six inches by nine, by Mr. Lumb 
Stocks, A.R.A., and Mr. J. Stephenson, from _pic- 
Faed, R.S.A., an artist as well ap- 
preciated on this side the Tweed as on the other ; 
and a pretty vignette of Tam’s place of residence, 
the auld town of Ayr, enguevet & W. Miller. The 
first engraving is O’Shanter’s ‘sulky, sullen dame,” 
waiting his return, and “nursing her wrath to 
keep it warm.” e gude woman and her cat oc- 
cupy respectively one side of the fire-place, the tea 
is still brewing in the chimney corner, but it is 
quite evident it will not be offered to Tam very 
a when he reaches home; there is a storm 
rewing inside the cottage as fierce as that which 
he encounters without. The second plate ‘‘ The 
Souter tauld his — stories,”’ is a capital com- 
ene, ful] of genuine hearty humour that 
ilkie would not have disowned. In the next, 
Souter Johnny, whom Tam “ loed like a vera bri- 
ther,” is helping him to mount his grey mare 
Meg, for 
** Nae man can tether time or tide, 
The hour approaches Tam must ride.” 


The lightning darts across the blackened heavens, 
but he is too appy to notice it or be alarmed at its 
appearance. e fourth plate is very clever, but 
the subject is not agreeable, the “unco sight” in 
Kirk-Alloway, and there is an absence of delicacy 
in its treatment, which we think might have been 
avoided. In the fifth plate, illustrating the lines 
** And scarcely had he Meggie rallied, 

When out the hellish legion sallied,—” 
warlocks and witches, and the hideous forms that 
have been skirling in the old church, rush out of 
the open window to catch the traveller; there is 
great spirit in this composition, and the light and 
shade are so managed as to produce a powerful and 
startling effeet. But no one of.the = evinces 
more talent than the last, where Meg has just 
reached the ‘‘key-stane of the brig;”” the mare, 
her rider, and their pursuer are admirably drawn ; 
often as this subject has been illustrated, we have 
never seen it more forcibly represented than here. 
the conception and the execution are alike entitled 
to our highest praise. 


LonpOoN IN THE OLDEN Time: a Topographical 
and Historical Memoir, accompanying a Pic- 


of the City as it existed in the 
reign of Henry VIII. By Wit1u1am Newron. 
Published by Betx & Datpy, London. 


The history of the metropolis of England has been 
frequently attempted, with more or less success, 
since the days of John Stow, to whose ill-requited 
labours we are indebted for all we know of its an- 
cient aspect. Hence, while our py lite- 
rature lasts, his work will be quoted as forming the 
grand basis upon which other writers build. Fitz- 
stephen’s narrative of the doings of the Londoners 
in the twelfth century, when he lived among them, 
though very curious, is but the brief record of a 
period when London was rivalled in size and im- 
portance by other of our cities. Pent up within | 
the boundaries of the old Roman wall, its citizens 
could emerge from the gates to ramble in the fields 
around them—fields so completely unaltered by 
sanitary commissioners, that the undrained mo- 
rasses of Finsbury and towards Stepney were looked | 
upon in the light of defences to protect the walls ; 
and the men of Essex had to turn out and construct 
raised causeways on t occasions, when sove- 
reigns had their public 7 at the Tower, or 
marched into London at the head of their victorious 
soldiers, as Henry V. did after the battle of Agin- 
court. The sovereign could readily kill a stag in 
the dense forests of Epping, or nearer stil *.. 
Islington or Marylebone, enjoy his sport. The 
north of London was, in fact, thickly covered with 
trees; and here and there were religious establish- 
ments planted in proximity to the town, to which 
the pious could wk t their orisons, or the sick | 
to the healing waters of some holy well, like that | 


torial Ma 








| sent, as if in fact sketched from a balloon. 





| and sadly distorted as to p' 


of St. Clement, which still gives its name to a street 


anything but redolent with health at present. Even ° 


so short a time ago, as 1826, when Hone was pub- 
lishing his “ Every-day Book,” St. Chad’s Well, in 
Gray’s Inn Lane, was in existence as a healing 
spring; while the anciently-famed St. Agnes-le- 
Chair still exists in Hoxton, to which citizens often 
resorted in old times across the pleasant fields of 
Finsbury, left for ever “‘ for the maidens of Lon- 
don to ey their clothes in,”’ as the old ballad vera- 
ciously informs us; and where the youth of Lon- 
don practised archery, like so many Robin Hoods. 
Pleasant enough is it, to read in old records the 
rural attractions once displayed, where now all is 
dirt and squalor; to be assured that Saffron Hill, 
that most offensive collection of bone-boiling, 
aecmectene ga and chemical establishments, 
surrounded by dense masses of undrained alleys, 
and the resort of poverty, dishonesty, and vice, was 
once a rising ground overlooking the pure Fleet 
River, and had its name from the abundance of 
saffron flowers which covered it, and gave a golden 
hue to the fresh fields around; so that the lane 
leading thereto on the north side of Holborn was 
called Gold Lane in consequence. Or that the now 
equally abominable Petticoat Lane, in Hounds- 
ditch, was, a few years before the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, a rural way, bounded on both sides by 
hedgerows of elm-trees, with foot-bridges and con- 
venient stiles to pass over into the pleasant fields 
“very commodious for citizens to walk, shoot with 
bow and arrow, and otherwise to recreate and re- 
fresh their dull spirits in the sweet and wholesome 


When Elizabeth and James I. troubled them- 
selves exceedingly at the increase of London, and 
their parliaments anxiously enacted laws to prevent 
country a from coming there, lest the 
“decay of good ng on as it was termed, 
should ruin the country, how little did they think 
they were merely enacting Mrs. Partington, and 
trying to sweep back the sea from their doors; 
could they see what London has now become, and 
how gradually it has swallowed within its bounds 
the neighbouring villages to which, in their time, 
it was dangerous to travel after dusk, there is no 
doubt their nerves would receive an awful shock. 
They might, however, recover, when they found 
the country really not ruined thereby. Yet mar- 
vellous as was the rapidity with which London en- 
larged itself, when peace and religion was esta- 
blished by Elizabeth, it is as nothing compared to 
the steady growth of the last fifty years. We, 
therefore, owe a debt of gratitude to those who 
have preserved the ancient features of the past 
times, whether by pen or pencil, to aid us in the 
present. Mr. Newton says in his preface, with 

t truth, that the advantages a good map of 

e metropolis in the old time would present to the 
archwological student is great, and that this ous 
gested to*him ‘‘the idea of collecting, from the 
many available fragmentary records of the metro- 
polis, materials for representing the ancient city in 
a graphic form.” 

This has been effected by a general bird’s eye 
view or pictorial map of the cities of London and 
Westminster, the borough of Southwark, and such 
other detached hamlets hevieg immediate connec- 
tion therewith, as they existed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. To do this it has been to 
consult the descriptions of old authors, as well as 
the maps and plans of previous times, Two of the 
most important works of this kind are the views by 
Anthony Van den Wyngrerde, A.D., 1543, in the 
Bodleian Library, and the large print by Radulphus 
Aggas, 1560; both being similar views to Oe re- 

rom 
the latter has been drawn, until recently, our only 
views of buildings before the time of Hollar, or the 
days of the Great Fire ; but, as Mr. Newton ob- 
serves, this work “ is extremely rude in delineation, 
roportionate distunces,”’ 

although “‘ acknowledged to exhibit with tolerable 


_ accuracy the principal places existing in and about 


London” at the time of its construction. It has, 
however, been quite possible to restore very accu- 
rate representations of old buildings; for, though 
thus rudely indicated, it is possible to comprehend 
what they would be if better detailed. Herbert, in 
his “ History of the Livery Companies of London,”’ 
was one of the first to attempt such restoration, 
and he succeeded well. The t map has been 
constructed similarly, aided by various plans made 
when there were considerab — of early 
buildings since destroyed; such as that done by 
order of government after the great fire, and 
Roque’s survey in the beginning of the last cen- 


tury. 

There, however, existed many buildings which 
were not delineated by the pencil, though carefully 
done by the pen; and it is from the descripti 
of ancient writers, aided by cognate examples of 
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that the detgnes of the pre- 
. bd as been a promi- 
nent map ha ork to point out as correctly 
ie their true situations ; and in most in- 
stances, if not all, it is believed that their on™ 
extent, and general appearance, at vA _ 
assigned to our map are rendered with fi —- 
Such are the words of Mr. Newton, when = ing 
of his own labours, which appear to ——— 
honestly and anxiously performed. The tas = 
been one of some difficulty, and ae parr mu / 
vatient research, but it bears interna evidence ‘ 
uaving received it at his bands. It So 
jected that fancied views o places are calculate 0 
injure the eraisemblance of the work, but it must 
be borne in mind that the small scale on which the 
buildings are a pore laid down, does not at all | 
ect the general appearance. ey 
a 7 — three feet nine inches each 
way, and has been most elaborately engraved by 
Thomas Sherratt. It wants, in fact, the aid of a 
glass to fully comprehend its minute. Its great 
value is in the truth of its proportions, in which all | 
the olden maps fail. Asa piece of London topo- 
graphy, it is a welcome addition ; and the attempt 
to restore such buildings as belong to its history, | 
and many of which exist only in ancient descrip- 
tions, will aid at any rate the clearer understand - 
ing of the incidents narrated by early chroniclers. 
The map is accompanied by a brief, but clear 
exposition of the state of the metropolis at the 
early time chosen for this view; and we consider 
this as a most valuable adjunct, comprising 117 
closely printed folio pages, minutely detailing the 
various buildings existing in London and the 
suburbs before the Reformation, as described by 
old authors. We know of no better digest than 
this, by which we may, in imagination, walk over 
the London of the sixteenth century. If Mr. 
Newton had done no more than this, he would | 
have done good service to topography. Both map 
and letter-press bind together in a thin folio 
volume, the map being mounted on linen; and it 
therefore ranges with such books as Strype’s edi- 
tion of Stow, to which it will be a welcome addi- 
tion, as it will also be to the library of the English 
topographer and historian. 


similar foundations, 





Aw Apprrss Dettverep tn Tur Crystat Pacace, | 


on Novemper 3, 1855. By M. Dicny Wyatt, 
Published by Bett & Daxpy, London. 


We had the gratification of hearing Mr. Wyatt de- 
liver this lecture, or address, at the opening of the 
Exhibition of Works of Art belonging to the 
Arundel Society; and, while listening to him, 
could not but regret that his audience was com- 
paratively scanty, for the day happened to be 
miserably wet and cold, and the visitors to the 
Crystal Palace were few indeed. Our regret is 
now partially lessened by seeing it in print,—we 
Ray * partially,” because, in order to estimate 
rightly its value, the reader should have before his 
eyes the traces and drawings from paintings by 
Giotto, and other early Italian artists, which hung 
on the walls of the court where the audience as- 
sembled, and which works of Art the address was 
intended to explain. Mr. Wyatt's profession of 
ornamental artist has led him to the study of early 
Mediwval Art, and the knowledge thus acquired 
enables him to handle the subject learnedly, while 
he discourses upon it without pedantry or dryness. 


Wom An’s Recorp: Skercues or Distrnovisnep 
WoMEn FROM THE CREATION To 1854. By 
Mus. 8. J. Hane, New York. Published by 
Hanrvaes, Brornens, : 


A second edition of Mrs. Sarah Hale's monster 
Biography of Celebrated Women proves the interest 
which our transatlantic neighbours took in the first 

indeed everything appertaining to women finds a 





ready sale in America—and while Mrs. Hale has ren- 
dered the homage of her heart and pen to many well- | 
known and right honourable women, she has filled 
sme niches in her temple of fame with names | 
hitherto unheard-of in Europe. In such a vast wn- 
Gertaking the wonder is not that Mrs. Hale has 
made some mistakes, both in her details and con- 
Chustona, but that she has made so few. The labour 
of — i a compilation must have been immense, 
aaa te ay in double columns, and 
we . me printed pages; this might 
wd am tably reduced to six hundred. Mrs. 
me en specimens both in prose and verse 
n : ral whom she considers the best authors : 
en } Om quotations are not worth the 
mag eee fat vat where an effort was made 
al _ : A - dpstunguished women “from the | 
dificult = imagine Mrs. Tale found as much 
me ny ‘caving out as in putting in, The 
Mme is Givided into { “eras,” but it is im- 


motu 


sour ° 
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«sible to dispel the mists which envelope in- 
Fviduals of nal ages, and the interest of the 
book does not really commence until the “ second 

In these days of cheap and easy literature we are 
startled by such a leviathan of a ] hic! 
Mrs. Hale has wafted across the Atlantic as if it 
were one of the volumes of ** light literature ; but 
in America the thirst for ere is unquench- 
able, and gratified at any cost. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated by engra- 
vings on wood, portraits of those considered most 


worthy of such a compliment, and in some instances | 


the likenesses are correct. Mrs. Hale has taken 
rreat pains to correct former mistakes ; but writing 
as she does at the other side of the Atlantic, she is in 
a great degree unable to ascertain if the information 
she receives is really correct. She says for instance 


| that Mrs. 8. C. Hall has frequently illustrated the 


labours of Mr. 8. C. Hall’s pencil, by her pen—it 
is pretty well known here, that Mr. Hall is a 
barrister, not an artist, and that he never wielded a 
yencil except to “make a note on’t.” But as we 
rave already said, it is only to be wondered at, that 
so few mistakes have been made where such a mass 
of varied materials were to be collected and arranged. 
The work is really one of great utility, and we 
consider ourselves fortunate in its possession. 


Tus ALMANAC OF ScrENCE AND Art, A.D., 1856. 
Published by Cuarman & Hat, London. 


A work of this kind has long been wanted ; it will 
fill a vacuum which every one, either directly or 
indirectly connected with Art, must have expe- 
rienced. The information it contains is ample and 
well arranged; besides the usual contents of an 
almanac, it sets forth all one desires to know re- 
specting the artistic and scientific institutions of 
the metropolis, the provincial schools of desi zn, 
public institutions, libraries, and museums, a list 
of the prizes awarded to English exhibitors in the 
recent French Exposition, the acts relating to the 
registration of designs, Ke. Kc. 


Notan’s Inuustratep History oF THE WAR. 
Published by Virtue & Co., London. 
We have already noticed the first three parts of 


| Dr. Nolan’s history of the contest in which the 


Western Powers are unhappily engaged with 
Russia; the seventh part brings down the narrative 
to about the period when the allied forces had 
established themselves in Bulgaria. It must not, 
however, be thought that this history is a mere 
record of the movements of fleets and armies, and 
of the actions in which both sides have displayed 
so much courage, though not resulting with like 
success to both; the author enters at considerable 
length into the political and social condition of the 
various countries which have become the seat of 
war, and hence a value is attached to the history 
far beyond that pertaining to the mere historian of 
battles. Dr. Nolan writes lucidly and graphically, 
and when the occasion demands it, with energy 
and eloquence ; he will have scope for the display 
of these latter qualities when he gets into the thick 
tempest of the war; at present he sees only the 
gathering clouds, and feels the drops, few and far 
between, that presage the coming storm. We fear 
events are not progressing in such a way as to 
compel the author to bring his narrative toa speedy 
conclusion, but whether he lays down his pen early 
or late, his history will certainly furnish the best 
report of the contest that has appeared since hos- 
tilities commenced. We must not omit to mention 
that each published part contains a portrait of one 
of the Geattied ceehen of the allied forces 
and an illustration of a battle, or some place 
rendered notable by its connection with the war: 
all exceedingly well engraved. , 


Sarramr. Drawn and engraved by W. WILuIs 
Published by A. Hotnoyp, Bradford. 7 


If we could topple down the two tall chimneys 
that rise from the roof and at the side, res ctively 
of the vast pile of buildings standing in the centre 
of this engraving, we might, without much stretch 
of fancy, imagine we had before us some noble royal 
or ducal residence, in which a host of personages of 
high degree, with their retinues of serving men 
and serving women might be lodged and entertained 
But it is destined for a different purpose ; over 
that elegantly-constructed bridge, and beneath 
that decorated archway, hundreds of industrious 
artisans throng, we presume, to their daily avoca- 
tions; for the vast edifice is neither more nor less 
than one of those immense factories with which 
the midland counties are studded. This view of 
Saltaire, which includes the village of that name 


| contiguous to the * "— is taken from Shipley 


, 


book as this which | 





Glen, situated at Airdale, in Yorkshire. The 
owner of the property is Mr. Titus Salt, who must 
| have expended largo sums to make it as it is re 
| sented in this well-executed engraving, which 
recals associations of another kind—the strong ba- 


ronial castle of eudal times, round which were 
clustered the humble abodes of those who found 
| protection and support under the wing of its owner, 


Tue History or Sin THomas Tuvan. By the 
Author of ‘The Heir of Redcliffe, * “ Hearts. 
ease,”’ &e. Illustrated by J. B. Published by 
ConstaBLe & Co., Edinburgh; Hamiztox 
Apams & Co., London. » 


This is not a biography of General Tom Thumb, 
whose appearance in England some time since 
under the auspices of Mr. Barnum, created so 
great a sensation throughout the country, but of 
‘Tom Thumb whose history has belonged to half the 
nations of Europe for centuries; for German 

France, and Denmark each has its Tom Thum’ : 
though not quite the same as the hero of Kin 

Arthur’s court. The Author of “The Heir of 
Redcliffe’’ has concocted a very amusing tale out 


| of the old legend which children love to hear and 


talk about, and has made it a text for inculcating a 
lesson of right conduct ; how the young should en- 
deavour to choose what is good, and avoid the bad 
in every transaction of their lives. The illustra- 
tions are not quite up to the mark of the present 
day, even fora child’s book; but the volume would 
still be a pretty gift to little folk. 


Tus New Scnoort or S1xere. By Ronear 
Francois BLAckBEE. _ Published by Cramer, 
Beare, & Cuarre.t, London. 


The very sensible objects of this publication are to 
prevent the premature cultivation of the voice, and 
to moderate the excessive practice of difficult exer- 
cises. Weare not sufficiently skilled in the subject 
to pronounce if Mr. Blackbee’s plan for the 
crescendo, or drawn tones, will be found more 
useful than the ordinary system of commencing at 
once with the — of long crescendo notes. It 
is frequently the case that the pupil in beginning 
a note very piano, for the purpose of making the 
crescendo, is seized with a nervous shrinking in 
the chest, and loss of power over the muscles of 
the throat, and the sound necessarily issues in a 
stifled and tremulous manner; if Mr. Blackbee 
has overcome this difficulty he has achieved a great 
triumph. But whether or not, there is much in 
his method which is worthy the attention of teachers 
as well as of pupils. 


Puss 1x Boots. By Orro Sreckrer. Published 


by J. Murray, London. 


John Murray, of Albemarle Street, publishes 
‘‘ Master Cat and Puss in Boots!’ it is even so 
but then it is Otto Speckter’s “* Puss in Boots,” an 
that is very different from any “‘ Puss”’ hitherto 
submitted to the Wy public.” We re- 
commend this especial “ Puss’? to the drawing- 
room quite as much as to the nursery; the illus- 
trations are so full of character, the drawing of the 
figures so unexceptionable, that ‘ well-grow 
well-educated people will find quite as much delight 
therein, as the juveniles to whom “ Pussin Boots 
of right belongs. 


Prorrsson Epwarp Forses, F.R.S. Engraved 
by C. Coox, from a Daguerreotype by CLAUDET. 
Published by A. Ctaupet, London. 


An admirable likeness of one whose early death is 
almost an irreparable loss to the world of science. 
This engraving, very carefully executed on steel, in 
the mixed style, is, we presume, copied from the 
same daguerreotype as was the lithographed por- 
trait prefixed to the published volume of the i 
fessor’s literary essays : in both, the highly inte: oo 
tual countenance of the original, and its kindly an 
benevolent expression, are well preserved. 
Tue Cuess-PLayers’ ANNUAL for the year 1856. 
Edited by CHARLES TOMLINSON. Published 
by A. Haut, Virtus & Co., London. 


The “Game of the Chesse,” as Caxton titled his 
earliest printed volume, has for ages been “ 
favourite study and pastime with men of all ran 
and all degrees of intelligence. To those who in- 
terest themselves in this noble game Mr. Tonia; 
son’s Annual will be most welcome; it is fi 
with } romp stories, essays, dialogues and poetry, 
anecdotes and aphorisms, and all sorts of we 
taining contributions to excite the attention of the 
chess-player. 
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BROOKS’ NEW TRAVELLING BAGS 


ARE KEPT READY MADE AND FITTED IN THE BEST MANNER. 
* . A? MADE TO ORDER IN EVERY VARIETY. 


\ ae Bags are greatly superior to the old-fashioned dressing-cases. They are much 
lighter, less likely to be injured, and more portable. At the same time, the articles contained in them 
, being arranged round the sides, 20 as to take up the least possible room, almost os much space is left for 
carrying other necessaries, as wearing apparel, &¢., as in empty bags. They are now coming into very general 
use, and are found particularly useful to railway and other travellers. They are priseipally fitted up as Writang 
and Dressing Bags, both for Ladies and Gentlemen ; also as Carriage Bags, and for Officers on Foreign Service. 
A new Price List of these Bags, arranged so that any person can at once ascertain the exact cost of a bag 
fitted with those articles only that are useful to themselves, will be forwarded, post free, on application to 


J. R. BROOKS, 16, VERE STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
West End Depot for Joseph Rodgers & Son’s Celebrated Cutlery. 


DAVEE AND SIMPSON’S FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 


136, 137, & 138, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, (Corner of the New Roap.) 
Established Twenty-eight Years. Enlargement of Premises. Increase of Stock. 


ARE YOU ABOUT TO FURNISH P 
If so, inspect this enormous Stock, containing the most recherché Manufactures of Gillows and Dowbiggin, as well as plain substantial 
COTTAGE FURNITURE, 
BUYING FOR CASH YOU WILL SAVE TWENTY PER CENT. 


ONE HUNDRED SETS OF DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 


Of superior style and workmanship. 


TELESCOPE DINING TABLES, from Three to Thirty Guiness, CHAIRS, IN MOROCCO, HAIR-CLOTH, AND ROAN, 
from 12s, 6d. to Two Guineas. 


An immense Stock of Bedding, Blankets, Counterpanes, Carpets, and Family Drapery, just received from the Manufacturers. 
MARK THE ADDRESS— 








CORNER OF THE NEW ROAD AND TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. — 





MINTON & CO.’S 
ENCAUSTIC AND MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


Manufactory, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Warehouse, 9, ALBION sjenoccens ace saved of Blackfriars Bridge, LONDON. 
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N.B.—The White denotes Buff. (y Red. |y Black colours. 
ENCAUSTIC AND VENETIAN TILES AND MOSAICS OF AN ORNAMENTAL AND DURABLE DESCRIPTION. 
Spec!mens, im every variety of style, are to be seen in many of the principal edifices throughout the kingdom. 
The Council Medal was awarded for these Tiles at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Patent Wall Tiles of a highly Ornamental Character; Tiles for Baths, Cooking Ranges, Slabs and Tiles for Fire-places, &e. 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED. 
M. & Co, will undertake the laying of the Tiles if required, having Paviours in their employ who have been specially instructed in the business, 
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AND GOTTO, ~~ 
nS RETAIL STATIONERS, 
SSING CASE MANUFACTURERS, — 

WRITING AN GFORD STREET, and 58, RATHBONE PLACE 


TOCK' IN THE KINGDOM. 
AND..CHEAPEST S 20M, 
Te “cnpce Ie pagan CARRIAGE PAID to any part of the Country on Orders over 20s, . ee: ! 


A Single Packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, Stamped with Arms, Crest, or Initials, free of Charge, - 3 


ae 
oe ef 
ae 


rafal usually charged 10s).6d. Gold, Silver, and Coleured Stamping at Reduoed Charges, 


PARKINS & GOTTO'S NEWLY-INVENTED PAPER MADE FROM STRAW. _ 


of other 5 it hae a hard 
ipt Writing, Sermon Paper, School Room use, and a v ‘ crwet 
| | _ This sor cheap, snd ual article le partenlarly adapted for Manuscr ig waste boll cho pea of the codinany Wching Papers, bag enty por Rese, 
: mnovth surface, is pleasant upen, 


UL AND .ELEGANT ARTICLES, — 
AN et toned taeda te patieerts from 5s. to 20 Guineas. , 3 
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om Ma 


Me 


» ia » plain and — 
DESPATCH BOXES, Velvet fitte’, from 2is, M7 Pubs ant [elaut-wood, tn great variety LADIES’ WORK 





Ladies and Gentlemen's Travelling Bags, fitted 
in the mast complete manner, with Writing 


| BLOTTING BOOK AND ENVELOPE CASE, a 
' 

| : 
: 

| 


Glove Boxes and Letter Boxe, 
Ladies’ Companions, 78.64.02 
. Cases of Choice Cutlery. $ 
and Dreseing Materials, from 3 to 15 guineas. F : Card Baskets sd Table Mate es 
Writing Cases, fitted, from 2. 64. hee ff i io Ivory Paper Knives. 
Travelling Cases, 7a. 64. —— ver and Slidee. 
ee or Rosewood, 52. 6d. to = | a ee Jewel Cases, 
Rosewood Dressing Cases, lined with Silk ‘ . ’ Porte Monnaies —c — 
Velvet, Silver-top Bytiles, and Jewel- wy ; sae nel eis 7) 
Drawer, 42s, Scales an ale ack BE 
; AON Card Tortoiseshell, 3a 640 
ot Part Digs, al on 
Paant sad Dressing Cases combined, 30s REGISTERED TRAVELLING BAG, (My tei Te Lech Coen kt 
Pocke: Books, Letier Cases, and Where Is It’s. (My Books), 4 
Seteteteitined With Wide Opening, fitted with Writing and Dressing in Brobze, Ebony, Welath — 
ant Carriage Bags. Materials, in the most complete manner, for Ladies or Inketands, ae 
Envelope aud Stationery Cosa. Gentlemen, from 3 to 12 Guineas. Oak, and Bubl. me 


Mer ah 





Mee A fest. / 
PAPIER MACHE, 
4 MOST EXTENSIVE AND WELL ASSORTED STOCK, CONSISTING OF 


Writing Cases, Inkstands, Blotting Cases, Envelope Cases, Tea Cadaies, 
_ Glove Boxes, &, 





Work Boxes, Pen Trays, Card Baskets, Hand sas 2 
16,000 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, AND CHURCH SERVICES. 
le Plain and Antique Bindings, From ONE SHILLING to FIVE GUINEAS. 

 PARKINS & GOTTO, MANUFACTURERS, 24 & 25, OXFORD 8S : 
| “FOR A VARIETY OF OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS SEE PREVIOUS NUMBERS OF THE ART-JOURNAL- 
Ee i rremeenictiine a ee 








BRADBURY anp SVANB, PRINTERS, WHITEraians, 





